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THE WEEK. 


THE news for the week from the seat of war is as 
simple as may be. The district south-east of Pretoria 
which French led over twenty thousand men through in 
February and March, and which he cleared, denuded, 
and settled, is to be re-invaded. This will be the third 
of our combined movements. The combined movement 
in the south-east lasted from January 29 to the middle 
of April. The combined movement in the north- 
eastern district (below the mountains) lasted just 
over three weeks, and we may safely prophesy that 
the advance southward from the railway of these last 
six columns will not last a fortnight. Then will come 
the phase when all advance from the railway ceases. 
Then will come that ominous news of ‘‘ further con- 
centration.” Would it not be well in the face of the 
difficulties in South Africa to let drop all mention of 
party, to take the facts as they are, and to discuss, as 
men desiring the best for their country should discuss, 
the best means of dictating terms to the enemy ? 
When the facts are known (Lord Kitchener is doing 
his best to impress them on the War Office) English- 
men will have this perfectly simple problem to solve : 
Shall we double the cost of the war, send out large 
reinforcements and risk failure, or shall we dictate the 
terms that all England can accept as honourable ? 


Lorp KiTCHENER’s telegram about the derailing 
of an armoured train near America Siding should help 
to direct public attention to the real state of affairs in the 
Transvaal. A soldier correspondent of the Star writing 
from Belfast (April 19) gives a startling account of the 
facts which may usefully be compared with Reuter’s 
telegraphic fictions : 

“The railway between here and Pretoria is in a deplor- 
able condition. It is a scene of disaster all the way up— 
dozens ot trucks and engines are lying derailed just clear 
of the line. Between Brugspruit and Middelburg there are 
altogether thirty trucks and a considerable number of 
engines lying blown up; between Middelburg and Pan 
there are several trucks and engines, and between Pan and 
Wonderfontein and Belfast the numbers increase. 

“In fact, there is not a mile clear of train wreckage, 
whilst telegraph poles are scattered about everywhere.” 


Parties of Boers are seen daily. They won't fight. 
By day they avoid patrols; by night they lay mines 
with the greatest skill. 


“The engine drivers complain bitterly, and swear once 
they have finished their year they will have done with 
South African railways. Not one in fifty will renew their 
service. They say peace will not make the line safer, but 
will give irreconcilables a greater opportunity to vent their 
hate. 

‘The engine drivers also complain about being ordered 
out at night, and now one and all flatly refuse to ran after 
dark. 

“The driver of the train by which I came here has been 
derailed twice and taken prisoner three times. He says 
the line is well enough watched by day, but it cannot be 
looked after at night.” 


The first train in the morning usually goes into the 
air. The first train is consequently very unpopular, 
and the drivers hold that an engine with empty 


waggons in front of it should go first. To this the 
authorities do not agree, 


THE great speech of the debate on the second 
reading of the Budget was contributed by Mr. Morley 
on Thursday night, when he held the House spell- 
bound by a superb denunciation of the war and Imperial- 
ism. No wonder that Mr. Morley, who exerts a moral 
authority over the Liberal party and the country quite 
comparable to the financial authority wielded by Sir 
William Harcourt—no wonder that he rather rejoices 
at a scheme of taxation which is at least instruc- 
tive, though it cannot be called vindictive. Humi- 
liating it is, but true, as Mr. Morley puts it, that 
‘in spite of a free Press, in spite of the pulpit, the tax- 
gatherer, after all, is the real schoolmaster.” Study 
finance if you wish to realise in what a dangerous con- 
dition is this’ boastful Empire of ours. Through 
financial conditions danger first declares itself, especially 
in a prosperous democracy which seeks to combine 
dominion abroad with liberty at home. In twenty 
months of war there has been borrowed a sum which 
represents an annual charge of 33 or 4 millions. 
That is not all. ‘‘Then,” as Mr. Morley points out, 
‘* vou put on yourself an additional charge of nearly 
three times that amount for the Army, the whole 
addition being 13 millions. We have fastened round 
our neck by reason of this war an annual liability and 
obligation to pay 13 millions, which is equivalent to an 
extra load upon our shoulders of 470 millions added to 
the National Debt.” And the rate of expenditure in 
South Africa in these days when Sir Alfred Milner is 
being feasted and féted is one and a half millions a 
week, or about ten thousand pounds an hour. 


In the House of Lords last Tuesday the Foreign 
Secretary turned to good account the opportunity Lord 
Spencer offered him of putting the country at ease with 
respect to the part we are playing in China—a subject 
in regard to which public opinion has too long been 
dependent upon the spasmodic, contradictory, and 
sometimes fantastic accounts of Pekin correspondents 
in our newspapers. Lord Lansdowne’s answer, which 
touched upon the punishment of guilty Chinese officials, 
the indemnity, the withdrawal of British troops, and 
the rumours of friction with certain allied Powers, was 
reassuring so far as it went. He spoke firmly of our 
Government’s intention to bring the anomalous situa- 
tion in the Far East to an end, and to maintain, almost 
at all costs, the principle of joint action in defending 
European interests and prestige. Itis goodnews thatup- 
wards of three thousand of our troops are already under 
orders to leave China, and that the Foreign Office has no 
intention of allowing itself to be dragged into distant 
and unnecessary punitive expeditions. There was, 
indeed, in the manner in which Lord Lansdowne re- 
ferred to this part of his subject, something like a note 
of revolt against the German hegemony which appeared 
to be so patiently accepted a little while ago. Though 
the same note has been sounded lately by the Z7mes 
correspondent, we fancy the country at large will 
sympathise with the spirit of Lord Lansdowne’s refer- 
ences. There is no reason to doubt that the Tientsin 
dispute—since the incidents to which it gave rise 
have been dealt with ina conciliatory spirit—-will be 
disposed of as satisfactorily. As for the indemnity 
claim, which amounts to something like forty-five 
million taels, Lord Lansdowne’s propgsal is that, 
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instead of a joint guarantee being established, China 
should pay to the Powers concerned bonds representing 
the share due to each Power, which might be extin- 
guished by the payment of principal and interest in a 
term of years. For the service of these bonds, certain 
revenues might be earmarked, and an international 
board might be appointed to receive and distribute the 
yield. 


THE South African News contains the statement 
Mr. Cartwright intended to make in his defence if the 
judge had not forbidden it. It is a very powerful and 
reasonable apology designed to rebut the presumption 
of malice, and it is difficult to understand why the 
judge refused to hear it. Mr. Cartwright gave quota- 
tions from the Birmingham Daily Gazette, the St. 
James's Gasette, the Standard, and the Daily Telegraph 
to show that the Government were being openly 
pressed by their supporters to adopt the course which, 
according to the anonymous officer, Lord Kitchener 
was contemplating. He showed that the same letter 
was published by an Imperialist paper in Port Eliza- 
beth, circulating in districts under martial law, 
whereas his own paper was only allowed to circulate 
in Capetown and the neighbourhood. He also showed 
that the Cape Daily Telegraph and the Cape Argus had 
published what was alleged to be a manifesto by Presi- 
dent Steyn and General de Wet accusing British officers 
of abominable and namzless crimes. 


‘* Do you suppose that the editor of the Cape Argus or the 
editor of the Cape Daily Telegraph believed that charge 
although he published it? He would tell you certainly not, 
but that he copied it from a respectable paper, believed it to 
be a genuine document, and published it as a piece of news. 
I ask you, as men knowing this country, which statement 
would be more likely to dangerously excite the farming 
population, a statement by a British officer whom they do not 
know that prisoners were to be shot, or a statement by 
President Steyn and General De Wet, whom they do know, 
that women generally were being raped.” 


Mr. Hamilton, a political opponent of Mr. Cartwright, 
has written to the Z/mes urging the remission of his 
sentence and expressing his conviction that Mr. Cart- 
wright was sincerely anxious for the maintenance of 
British dominion in South Africa. Mr. Iwan Miiller 
(whom we congratulate on the unusual courage which 
has made him address the public this time over a name 
that happens to be his own) writes to explain that 
although a friend of Sir Alfred Milner, he is no believer 
in clemency. We print elsewhere a letter from a 
Cape Colonist describing Mr. Cartwright’s prison 
treatment. It is much to be hoped that the Governor 
of Cape Colony will recognise that it will be a grave 
scandal to British justice if Mr. Cartwright is made 
to serve this monstrous sentence. The editor 
of the 7Zimes, some years ago, published a 
defamatory libel on a distinguished statesman at a time 
of great public excitement. The libel proved to be a 
clumsy forgery brought to the paper by a man of no 
character, and published without the most superficial 
investigation into the man’s antecedents or the history 
of the forged document. Would the editor of the 
Times, when all the tacts were known about the Pigott 
forgery, have rebutted the charge of malice in pub- 
lishing a letter that might have blasted the career of a 
powerful opponent? And if that egitor had been 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment would the Z7mes 
have thought it a reasonable and proper punishment ? 


Tue Daily News printed on Monday an extremely 
instructive letter from Mr. Mackarness on the subject of 
farm-burning. Certain papers, notably, the National 
Review and the Dazly Mutl, have made a great deal of 
the precedents of the American Civil War. We have 
never pretended to think that it is a very dignified 
apology for our own policy to quote either General 
Sheridan’s conduct or the brutal instructions Mr. 
Balfour read in the House of Commons from the latest 


American military handbook. But Mr. Mackarness 
shows very effectively that the Dazly Mail, whose 
character for accuracy has never stood very high, had 
made a serious error in its quotation from General 
Sheridan’s despatches. That general was made to say 
by the Dazly Mail that he had burnt 2,000 farms. 
What he did say was that he had destroyed 
Over 2,000 barns filled with wheat. In other 
words, General Sheridan did what we are doing 
now in the Transvaal, and not what Lord Roberts 
or his subordinates did in the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State last year. As a matter of fact 
General Sheridan expressly insisted in his instructions 
that no houses were to be burnt, and Mr. Mackarness 
quotes the following sentence from General Grant’s 
instructions: ‘‘It is not desirable that buildings should 
be destroyed—they should rather be protected.” Mr. 
Mackarness adds quotations from Heffter and Bluntschi 
to show that German jurists strongly condemn the 
devastation of a country unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary on military grounds. But perhaps the most 
pertinent quotation comes from Hall, who said that 
to justify destruction of the enemy’s property on the 
plea that every means is legitimate which drives an 
enemy to submission is a plea which would cover 
every barbarity that disgraced the wars of the seven- 
teenth century. Yet is there any plea more commonly 
heard to-day ? 


THE sonnet by Mr. William Watson which we 
publish to-day will strike many as a worthy con- 
tinuation of that great Wordsworthian tradition of 
lofty political sonnets by which he made himself famous 
in the matter of ‘‘The Purple East.” The South 
Africa which Mr. Watson has to contemplate is not 
even purple, it is merely black and drab. The atrocities 
of the Sultan had at least the excuse that he, to do 
him justice, did not pretend to be either a Christian or 
a democrat-—-his persecutions were steeped in the 
terrible traditions of the East, where religion is every- 
thing and human life is nothing. He did not present 
to the world the grotesque and unmeaning spectacle 
of freemen insulting freemen with ridiculous offers of 
political absorption and despotic patronage. He did 
not pretend that his only desire on earth was for equal 
rights for all, Turks and Christians. In consequence 
of this difference, it may be noted by those who have 
an ear for the tones of literature that there is a 
marked change in Mr. Watson’s manner of denuncia- 
tion. He protested against Abdul with pure elemental 
rage, as one might protest against a Satanic agency. 
But his tone towards the present position of England 
is full of certain terrible humour, as deep and bitter as 
the English seas. 


THE debate on Sir Henry Fowler’s amendment 
was, as might have been expected, a very spiritless 
affair. The mover madea very poor speech and proved 
himself an even worse economist than the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who has a real dislike of extrava- 
gance and militarism. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 
spoke of ‘‘ the growing weariness of the war felt by 
the country; it desired (he said) peace on honourable and 
generous terms.” Good speeches were made by Mr. 
Bryce and Sir Robert Reid, both of whom explained 
that they would not have voted for the amendment had 
it implied approval ofthe war. The Irish members were 
either absent or hostile, Sir Henry Fowler being ex- 
tremely unpopular with them. Finally, the amendment 
was defeated by a majority of 177, several prominent 
Liberals like Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley 
being absent, while the Irishmen mostly took no part. 
The failure of these compromising tactics should prove 
a lesson to the Front Bench. If ‘‘ finance depends on 
policy,” as ve have been told, it was obviously futile to 
put up as critic of the Government’s finance the ex- 
Min'ster whois most closely in sympathy with its policy. 
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It would be impossible not to notice, with ap- 
proval, Mr, T. G. Ashton’s excellent speech on the 
Budget. The member for South Bedfordshire argued 
in favour of two important fiscal reforms which we 
have constantly advocated in these columns. The first 
was the reform of local taxation and the abolition of 
those grants-in-aid which encourage so much local 
extravagance. The most vicious of these grants was 
the Agricultural Rates Act. In opposing the renewal 
of this utterly absurd and unjust Act, Mr. Ashton 
indicated the true line of Opposition policy ; no fresh 
taxation should be sanctioned until this claim on the 
Exchequer was stopped. Mr. Ashton’s second sugges- 
tion, designed to meet the local deficits caused by a 
withdrawal of the doles, was an increase of the excise 
duties on public-houses. 


“At present these duties were levied at differing rates, 
and while a house of the annual value of £15 or £20 paid 
duty equivalent to 50 or 60 per cent., a house worth £600 or 
£700 a year onlv paid between 10 and 15 per cent. He 
thought that the larger and wealthier houses should con- 
tribute as much in duty according to their rateable value as 
the poorer houses, and that at any rate all licenses should 
be raised to the same level of between 40 and 50 per cent. 
of their value. It would be perfectly justifiable to raise the 
license duties considerably beyond that figure; since the 
granting of a license increased the value of a house four or 
five-fold. He suggested that the tenant should be allowed 
to deduct at least a proportion ofthe dutyfrom his rent. By 
raising the duty on the more costly houses to the same rate 
as that paid on the smaller houses, instead of receiving 
41,700,000 they would obtain double that sum.” 

Mr. Ashton also suggested that when the Rates Act 
expired the rates should be divided, as in Scotland, 
between the owner and occupier. 


Ir anyone in Cape Colony was afraid that the Cape 
Times might be betrayed into an occasional sympathy 
with freedom when it passed into the hands of an 
editor fresh from the inspiring Liberalism of Mr. E. T. 
Cook and of the Imperial Liberal Council his prema- 
ture apprehensions must have been very quickly dissi- 
pated. Mr. Saxon Mills has proved himself a worthy 
successor to Mr. Garrett. On April 27 the Cape Times 
advocated ‘‘ two practical steps” to ensure ‘‘ peace and 
order” in South Africa. The first is the suppression of 
the Dutch language as an ‘official medium.” ‘‘So 
long as Dutch exists side by side with English in Parlia- 
ment, in the Government office, and in the law court, 
so long shall we maintain a ceaseless reminder of that 
racial conflict which, so far as political supremacy is con- 
cerned, is for ever settled.” The second is the suppres- 
sion of the Bond. Whatapity Mr. Saxon Mills is not here 
to urge the necessity of suppressing the new Nationalist 
organisation in Ireland! But there is one proposal 
about which, apparently, Mr. Mills hesitates, the pro- 
posal to suspend the Constitution of the colony. ‘‘ We 
are not at the present moment supporting such a 
drastic measure, but we think the Imperial Government 
would do well to recognise the significance of the 
demand for it.”” This is the Liberalism the Imperial 
Liberal Council sends to the colonies. And some 
people still think there is a distinction between Liberal 
Imperialism and Tory Imperialism. We should like 
to know how and where Mr. Saxon Mills differs from 
Colonel Saunderson, except that the Colonel never 
masquerades in borrowed colours. 


No particular interest attaches to the fact that the 
Sagasta or ‘‘ Liberal” Cabinet has emerged trium- 
phant from a general election in Spain. The Govern- 
ment of the day always does emerge triumphant from 
the polls. That is an unwritten law of the Spanish 
Constitution. In Looking Glass Land the White 
Queen used to cry before she cut her finger. In Spain 
they change their Governments before they elect them. 
With us it is the consent of the Sovereign that is the 
perfunctory and formal accompaniment of a change 
of Ministers. In Spain it is the people who are 


expected to ratify accomplished events with all the 
loyalty of a constitutional monarch. The methods 
by which a Spanish Government conducts a 
general election are long since stereotyped. The dead 
vote with the living—and why not? ‘‘ One ghost, one 
vote,” has a ring of fairness in it, and why if one 
believes in representative institutions should one refuse 
them topast centuries? But the odd thing is that the 
Spanish democracy seems to lend itself to this peren- 
nial farce. The people do take the trouble to go to the 
poll, there to vote for Socialist or for Carlist, for 
Catalan Home-Ruler or for red Republican. Not only 
this, they are sufficiently in earnest to make riots, and 
even On occasion to murder the more guilty presiding 
officers at polling stations. The Spaniards in short are 
in such a mood of discontent that they cannot refrain 
from expressing it even at an election. 


THERE are precedents even in English history for the 
painful crisis through which the Servian Royal Family 
is passing. That unhappy queen whom English 
schoolboys are taught to call ‘‘ Bloody Mary” suffered 
from the same distressing illusions which have made 
Queen Draga the butt of Balkans. We have no dksire 
to speculate whether all the actors in this conspiracy 
to give a non-existent heir to the Obrenwitch family 
were altogether innocent. It is more important to 
note that this much-tried family has suffered another 
blow. In the first place, it has been made supremely 
ridiculous. In the second place, it is fairly clear that 
King Alexander will never have an heir. In the nature 
of things this curiously tragical farce took the Servians 
by surprise. Under any other circumstances it is 
probable that this revelation of the folly of their King 
and the knavery of his advisers would have produced a 
revolution. But no one was ready to head it, and the 
occasion has produced nothing save ominous but quite 
objectless demonstrations of disgust. It is quite 
probable that a family which has survived the divorce cf 
Queen Nathalie, the scandalous life of King Milan, his 
abdication and his final quarrel with King Alexander, 
will also survive the rather scandalous marriage with 
Queen Dragaand its grotesque dénowement. Russiais 
the only gainer by the weakness of King Alexander. 
She could overturn him by a word, and give 
Servia to Prince Nicholas of Montenegro. She 
can, on the other hand, refrain from speaking 
that word, and by so doing engage Alexander’s 
loyalty. In either case, she keeps a creature of her 
own on the Servian throne. It is probable enough 
that there really is a secret military treaty between 
Servia and Russia. But with Prince Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria and King Alexander both absolutely 
dependent on the goodwill of the Czar, it is not 
surprising to find the Austrian Government expressing 
acute alarm—as it did the other day in Count 
Goluchovski’s speech to the ‘‘ delegations.” 


M. Jounart, who is retiring through ill-health from 
the governorship of Algeria, is to be succeeded by M. 
Revoil, at present French Minister at Tangiers. He is 
not a very distinguished diplomatist, but with extremely 
few exceptions (M. Cambon is one) the civilian suc- 
cessors of the Duke d’Aumale, Marshals Bergeaud, 
Pellissier, and de MacMahon, have brought little per- 
sonal prestige to the task of worthily representing 
French authority in the north of Africa. It was in 1865 
that the administration of Algeria ceased to be entirely 
military. Many Frenchmen are convinced that the 
change was premature, and insist that under the old 
régime, the troubles of which the old city of Algiers is 
so continually the scene, could never have arisen. But, 
like the enfranchisement of the African Jews, the eman- 
cipation of the greatest French colony from the direct 
control of the War Office was a liberal measure on 
which (whether or no it would have been prudent to 
delay it) the Republic can never go back. 
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DEAD SEA APPLES. 


T was this month four years ago that Sir Alfred 
Milner landed in Capetown as Governor of Cape 
Colony. He found a colony slowly recovering from 
the shock of Mr. Rhodes’s moonlighting enterprise. 
Suspicion, misgiving, and disappointment were{in the 
air. Men who had never doubted Mr. Rhodes or 
British justice had seen Mr. Rhodes deceive his 
colleagues, his constituents, his Governor, his Cabinet, 
and had learnt that a British Government did not 
dare to measure its strength against a powerful and 
unscrupulous law breaker. Puzzled, uneasy, and 
injured, they were still loyal. ‘All that I can say is 
that, as far as I am able to judge, the racial differ- 
ences have not affected the loyalty of any 
portion of the population to Her Majesty the Queen.” 
So Sir Alfred Milner wrote in August, 1897. A year 
later a Dutch Ministry voted £30,000 to the Imperial 
Navy and transferred certain valuable maritime rights 
in the harbour of Simons-town to the Imperial naval 
authorities. Well might Mr. Goschen hold up the 
‘* patriotic” attitude of the Cape Colony as an example 
to the other colonies in the empire. 


It was a very different South Africa that Sir Alfred 
Milner left three weeks ago. Cape Colony is suffer- 
ing from the third of three invasions. The prosperity 
that greeted the new High Commissioner in 1897 has 
disappeared. Horses and cattle have been withdrawn 
from the farms for military use, cultivation is neg- 
lected, industry is dislocated and paralysed, all the 
ties of trade and commerce have been severed by the 
sharp knife of racial hatred, and there is little promise 
of quick recovery to mitigate the sudden cruelties of 
immediate poverty and distress. There are worse evils 
than material suffering, and of these too the colony 
has known the full tale. Martial law has delivered 
the liberties of men accustomed to the free atmosphere 
of self-government into the hands of arbitrary and 
irresponsible magistrates. To hold a meeting for any 
purpose except that of applauding the Government is 
a punishable offence. Certain districts are as jealously 
closed against the newspapers of the majority of the 
white population as if they were the gates of Constan- 
tinople or St. Petersburg. Friends may not converse in 
whispers without risk of imprisonment, and all the 
nimble and creeping parasites of tyranny are busy 
plying the sinuous craft of eavesdropper and syco- 
phant. The editors of the opposition Press are in 
prison, forced to share the celis and squalid lot of the 
meanest criminals, and refused the aileviations which 
a civilised society allows to political offenders. The 
Government Press abuses, insults, and slanders the 
Dutch population daily with a license not only unre- 
proved, but encouraged and inflamed by the rulers of 
British South Africa. There is in Cape Colony every 
one of the features that make despotism odious and 
insupportable. There is not one of those that have 
sometimes tempered its evils by making it a bridle 
on the vehemence of faction and the insolence of race. 


It must be with a very heavy heart that Sir Alfred 
Milner looks back upon the sad and stormy sunset of 
his career as Governor of Cape Colony. There is no 
spectacle more sorrowful than the collapse of freedom, 


‘towards the Transvaal. 


the break-up of the normal and tranquil system of 
public life, the overthrow of social and racial peace, the 
catastrophe of a society that three years ago governed 
itself with restraint, dignity, and success, the shatter- 
ing of all the institutions of order and equal law. The 
Governor whose hard lot it was to preside over such a 
cataclysm deserves the compassion of mankind. That 
compassion none would deny the unhappy pro-consul 
who has been on the most charitable interpre- 
tation an instrument in all this ruin. But Sir 
Alfred Milner’s champions do not ask for the 
silence of pity. They ask the nation to rejoice 
in havoc which they proudly claim as his handiwork, 
and to record its conviction that the destinies of South 
Africa are safe in his hands alone. Sir Alfred Milner 
has kept most of his friends, and he has not lost all his 
admirers. It would have been better for him if his 
friends and admirers had been content to welcome him 
with a neutral and dignified sympathy. They have 
preferred to ask us to forget his unchallenged successes 
on other fields, and to acclaim him as a hero from 


fields that are strewn with such successes as 
bring empires to ruin. It is therefore the duty 
of those who think Sir Alfred Milner’s return 


to South Africa would be a disaster to examine 
frankly his share in these proceedings. To attack the 
agent of a bad policy is never an agreeable task. 
But Sir Alfred Milner is no longer a mere agent. He 
stands for one race and one order in a country whose 
freedom, progress, and prosperity depended on his 
holding an unalterable balance between two orders and 
two races. He has made himself a party politician in 
South Africa; his friends have made hima party leader 
at home. 


Our first complaint against Sir Alfred Milner is 
that by his conduct as High Commissioner he is largely 
responsible for the war. We cannot find anything to 
show that he appreciated the problem he was dealing 
with, the comparative claims on his consideration 
of the various parties in South Africa, or the gravity of 
the remedy he pressed on the Home Government. On 
August 31, twelve days after the Boers had sent a pro- 
posal which Mr. Chamberlain afterwards described as 
most promising, he cabled a despatch containing the 
following sentence :— 


“British South Africa is prepared for ex/reme measures, 
and ready to suffer much in order to see the vindication of 
British authority. It is prolongation of negotiations endless 
and indecisive of result that is dreaded. I tear seriously 
there will be strong reaction of feeling against the policy of 

ier Majesty’s Government if this matter drags.” 


Is there a reasonable man looking at the picture 
presented by South Africa to-day who can honestly 
acquit Sir Alfred Milner of a grave error in preferring 
extreme measures to the prolongation of negotiations 
at that moment? Throughout that crisis, as ever since, 
Sir Alfred Milner was curiously blind to the disposition 
of political forces in South Africa. He neglected to 
acquaint the Government at home with the opinions 
of the Governments of the two self-governing 
colonies most closely affected by the issues of his 
policy. Mr. Schreiner had to insist that Sir Alfred 


Milner should correct the impression Mr. Chamberlain 
conveyed in the House of Commons on July 4, 1899, 
the impression that the Cape Ministers had made no 
representations on the subject of the Imperial policy 
Mr. Schreiner was careful to 
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make a public communication two days afterwards to 
explain what the policy of his Government was : 


“It is well briefly to record the fact that, while anxious 
and continuously active, with good hope, in the cause of 
securing reasonable modifications of existing representative 
system of the South African Republic, this Government is 
convinced that no ground whatever exists for active inter- 
ference in the internal concerns of that Republic.” 


The best indication of Sir Alfred Milner’s indiffer- 
ence to his constitutional advisers is seen in the 
circumstance that his famous statement: “British 
South Africa is prepared for extreme measures,” was 
made three days after Mr. Schreiner’s declaration that 
‘‘war would be wrong,” showing that the Governor 
of Cape Colony did not include either his Prime 
Minister or his Cabinet in the term ‘‘ British South 
Africa.”” When he wished the Government at home to 
know something of South African opinion, Sir Alfred 
Milner quoted the Cape Times, an organ partly owned 
by Dr. Rutherfoord Harris ; as a typical organ of 
the Dutch majority he chose an obscure local paper 
at Vryburg, the very name of which was almost 
unknown outside the boundaries of that small town. A 
paragraph in this unknown paper is the solitary 
piece of evidence in his indictment of the Dutch. 
From the day he wrote his helot despatch to the day 
he mutilated President Steyn’s last offer of mediation 
he spoke and acted as if it was his object to precipitate 
rather than prevent a conflict, to stretch rather than draw 
tight its boundaries, to embitter rather than conciliate 
the Dutch, and to inflame rather than restrain the 
dangerous passions the prospect of war had let loose 
in the colonies and at home. 

Our second complaint against Sir Alfred Milner is 
that he has aggravated the evils the war has produced. 
Common prudence would have suggested that if we 
were to go to war with a Dutch State we should do 
everything in our power not to irritate our Dutch 
colonists. Sir Alfred Milner began by slighting his 
Ministers and disparaging their constitutional privi- 
leges. His personal demeanour and his novel 
ceremonials, his taste for a solemn Oriental pantomime 
that no man with a grain of humour could have gone 
through with a grave face—these eccentricities of 
behaviour are overlooked in more serious and less trivial 
innovations. His personal discourtesy to two of his 
Ministers is not as easily forgotten. But it was not 
enough to wound the Dutch through their Ministers. 
Sir Alfred Milner challenged the whole race by im- 
peaching their loyalty, by slandering their kinsmen, 
by riding roughshod over the sympathies of race, by 
lending his countenance to the party organisation that 
boasted it had made the war, and by choosing as his 
agents the men whom they hated, distrusted, and des- 
pised. He wrote despatches that were party mani- 
festoes ; he made speeches that were party harangues ; 
he made hired agitators magistrates and a disgraced 
clergyman an official ; and acted from first to last as if 
service to Mr. Rhodes. were the only qualification for 
serving the Empire. 

This is the Governor we are asked to send back 
to South Africa as a ruler of men, and as a messenger 
from our Empire. He is a fit herald of the new gospel, 


that it is the glory of England to crush small peoples, 
to affront highborn races, to outrage the majesty of 
sublic rights and the sacred symbols of freedom, to 
master rather than govern her subjects, and to boast 
herself an outlaw nation, indifferent to the hopes and 
sorrows of mankind. 


APPEARANCE AND REALITY. 


UR readers know that we did not expect any 
advantage to the Liberal cause or the Liberal 
party from Sir Henry Fowler's penitential contribution 
to the penitential Budget, A personal enemy might 
have chuckled at the prospect of the bold knight of 
Wolverhampton walking with delicate steps and bare 
feet ever the red hot cinders of Imperialism. Most 
Liberals thought the penance ill-timed, though 
well deServed; and self-inflicted punishment is 
always painful to witness. Sir William Harcourt, 
for instance, whom his colleagues had been too con- 
siderate to consult, was too soft-hearted to prefer such 
a spectacle to the budding glories of the New Forest, 

and is understood to have lingered at Malwood: 

“ Delaying, as the tender ash delays 

To clothe herself when all the woods are green.” 
But when the devout man appeared, not barefoot but in 
military boots, to spurn the embers and minimise the 
effects of the fire he had helped to light and professed 
to deplore, all sympathy vanished, and the chill 
silence of the House of Commons might almost have 
been interpreted as the resentment of a serious and 
deliberative assembly at finding itself the victim of 
solemn imposture. Sir Henry Fowler (as Mr. Mas- 
singham has reminded the readers of the Dazly News) 
has at no time offered any opposition to the war. He 
has not even expressed any desire that terms of peace 
should be formulated. His ideal is a ‘‘ fight to the 
finish,” and as that involves this 
expenditure of 1} millions a week, his zeal 
for economy must of necessity be somewhat 
abstract. But then we are told there is the 
increase of ordinary expenditure apart from the war. 
No doubt there was such an increase before the war 
began. But then, Sir Henry Fowler has never opposed 
the Estimates, or the general policy of expansion in 
Africa and elsewhere, which has all along been the main 
pretext or cause of their growth. The Army Estimates 
in the spring of 1899 were £20,617,000. Did Sir 
Henry object? The ‘‘ normal” Estimates for the Army 
rose last year (if we include permanent additions 
to the Army and special temporary measures for 
home defence) to £29,930,000. Did Sir Henry 
Fowler object? Did he hint a doubt’ or 
hesitate dislike either in the House or out of it? The 
Army Estimates for the current year are thirty 
millions. Did Sir Henry protest when protest was 
relevant? So far as we know, the answer to all these 
questions is a simple and unrestricted negative. Then 
as regards the speech itself. We had been led to 
expect an attack, however belated, upon the increase 
of expenditure, proposals for a _ better scheme 
of taxation, and at any rate a careful and 
accurate summary of the present financial situa- 
tion, such as the financial ‘manager of an insolvent 
company at the end of an unusually bad year would 
shrink from giving. But Sir Henry Fowler first gave 
a blank cheque to the naval experts. He might as 
well ask the Navy League to settle the expenditure on 
the Navy. Then he accepted the new scheme of 
taxation except the coal tax. Then, having cut off the 
coal tax, he complained that the proportion added to 
the debt was too great, but omitted to suggest substi- 
tutions and additions. The summary itself was highly 
inaccurate. Is it wonderful, in view of all this, that 
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the debate upon the amendment was listless and almost 
useless? A clumsy piece of hypocrisy. Another 
wretched effort to cover up and hide away the real 
problem and the real controversy. Another official plan 
for which official Liberalism will thank its official 
leaders. Such a policy cannot last much longer if the 
present formation and constitution of the party is to 
continue. Itis areliefto turn from that amendment 
and its miserable mixture of unintentional hypocrisy 
and intentional timidity to a real voice and a real man. 

When Mr. Morley rose to speak on Thursday 
night the crowded benches seemed to breathe a 
new atmosphere. If a few men on the Liberal Front 
Bench had crossed over, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with a small contingent had also crossed the 
floor of the House you would have had not only a real 
controversy but two parties fighting. Men speak of 
the timidity of Sir Henry Fowler and of the Front 
Bench. It is not want of courage, but want of con- 
viction. Those who have Liberal convictions will 
generally find words to express them, even though they 
may fail in action. Mr. Morley occupies a lonely position. 
He is the only man on either Front Bench who 
endeavoured by personal exertions to prevent Sir Alfred 
Milner and Mr. Chamberlain from squeezing the 
sponge, cleaning the slate, and drawing the sword. 
It is a great misfortune that his voice has been silent 
for almost a year. For a party, however strong, is 
strangely helpless if it has no adequate instrument of 
expression, no articulate chief, and no strategy. The 
only definite and practical proposal for ending the war 
came from Mr. Morley, when last summer at Oxford 
he demanded the recall of Sir Alfred Milner and the 
despatch of some man with a broad and liberal mind, 
an English origin, a reputation not compromised by 
months of close intercourse and confederacy with 
foreign or Jew financiers and mercenary journals. ‘‘ The 
expenditure of this £150,000,000,” said Mr. Morley 
on Thursday night, ‘‘has brought not what British 
statesmen wanted, but precisely what they did not want.” 
The knot which ought to have been untied has been cut. 
And what is the result? ‘‘ Havoc and ruin, unspeak- 
able, unquenched, and for long unquenchable racial 
animosity, a task of political reconstruction of incom- 
parable difficulty.” This was not enough for the 
long-pent-up feelings of the Liberal rank and file, which 
only received full expression when Mr. Morley summed 
up: ‘‘All the other consequences I need not dwell 
upon of this war, which you must let me call, as I 
think it, a hateful war, a war insensate and infatuated, a 
war of uncompensated mischief and irreparable wrong.” 





MR. CARNEGIE’S GIFT. 


R. ANDREW CARNEGIE does not mean to die 
disgraced. It is only lately that our American 
Croesus has been breathing out threatenings and slaughters 
against our commerce and prosperity: and now 
via prima salutis 
Quod minime reris Graia pandetur ab urbe. 
lf Mr. Andrew Carnegie is a Scot by birth, yet he 
has made the £2,000,000, with which he comes to our 
rescue, in America. America, too, supplies precedents for 


benefaction on such a scale for such a purpose; more 
than one of the American Universities owes its existence 
to the liberality of the pious founders of the Nineteenth 
Century. With these examples before his eyes Mr. Carnegie 


probably regards the present endowments of the Scottish 
Universities as anything but princely. Learning has not 
lacked some liberal patrons in this country during the last 
half century. The Barings re-endowed an old foundation 
at Oxford ; Cambridge owes its equipment for the teach- 
ing of physical science chiefly to the late Duke of 
Devonshire ; St. Andrew’s University found in the late 
Marquis of Bute a benefactor as well as a Chancellor. 
No doubt Mr. Carnegie is well acquainted with his country- 
men ; otherwise he might overlook the gratitude (which is 
there) in the caution of the leading article in which the 
Scotsman acknowledged his offer. ‘To one of more Southern 
birth their tone might seem like that of the War Office dis- 
couraging an inventor, or of a member of the Opposition 
criticising the scheme of a Minister. ‘They are afraid that 
the structure of their national education may be altered. 

But what if this same structure becomes enfeebled 
through lack of such resources as Mr. Carnegie proposes to 
enrich it with? In the Glasgow Herald of we same date 
there appears an urgent appeal from the University of 
Glasgow, beseeching the public to put something into the 
University chest. Edinburgh has no longer its ancient pre- 
eminence among the schools of medicine in this country. 
St. Andrew’s has been in an unsettled condition for several 
years. It has but few students, and some years ago steps 
were taken to affiliate to it University College, Dundee, 
which has less teaching power in proportion to its students. 
The obvious effect of the alliance was to strengthen the 
faculty of science (including medicine) in the joint institu- 
tion. It was accordingly resisted by the party led by the 
late Marquis of Bute. Concerning him it is ungracious to 
use anything that sounds like the speech of detraction, but 
a country can only afford a few minds like his in high places 
where they may dictate a policy. He was quite out of sym- 
pathy with the modern times ; his intellectual interests were 
chiefly medizval, they were not merely “ unpractical ” in the 
conventional way, such as is the normal taste for the lan- 
guages and literature of classical antiquity. Since his death 
the House of Lords has dismissed the appeal made by his 
party against the affiliation, which is now not likely to be 
disturbed ; St. Andrew’s may have a “ useful ” future before 
it. Aberdeen is an establishment on a smaller scale than 
Edinburgh or Glasgow. Under the Universities Act, 
1889, all four share in the annual grant of £42,000 made 
by the Treasury. Let us examine more closely the 
criticisms of the Scotsman. It is urged that the fees paid 
by students were less than half of the expenses of tuition ; 
and on the assumption that the number of students will be 
increased by Mr. Carnegie’s scheme for making the educa- 
tion free to all Scotsmen, it appears that his fund will have 
to be increased by some other contribution to represert 
that part of tutorial expenses now paid from other sources 
than fees. A priori arguments can only be met by a priori 
arguments. The increase of students under the new con- 
ditions is not likely to be unlimited ; they will still have to 
support themselves during the session, and they are net 
likely to be admitted to the professors’ classes until they 
have passed some such test as the Leaving School Cer:i- 
ficate which is granted by the Scotch Education Depact- 
ment. Moreover, an increase of students does not neces- 
sarily mean an exactly parallel increase in the cost of 
education. Something like the law of increasing returns 
is valid in this sphere. In a system where individual tuition 
is not so prominent as at the English Universities, a certain 
increase of a class does not mean greater labour on the par: 
of a lecturer ; if the increase goes beyond a certain point, it 
means two lecturers, and even so a great increase may mean 
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greater cost together with a greater division of labour in the 
tutorial college. At the same time, so far as the nature uf 
the scheme has been made public, we are left to infer that 
there must be a loss from the abolition of fees, so that the 
income derived from the investment of Mr. Carnegie’s 
fund will not be a nett addition to the revenues of the 
Universities. The Return of Class Fees recently called for 
by Mr. Thomas Shaw will show the amount thus collected 
during the last Academical year, and we antivipate that it 
will be found so large that the Universities could hardly 
afford to sacrifice this source of income. We can only 
assume that the wisdom of the Scottish statesmen who 
deliberated with Mr. Carnegie last week will work out a 
scheme that will ensure his bounty being the cause of 
nothing but pure gain. Whatever be the purpose to which 
his funds are appropriated, we feel sure that the custodians 
of the highest form of education in the country will see that 
the quality of the training, which is now to be available for a 
greater number, remains as in times past, and that a Uni- 
versity education will continue to be what it has been, the 
instrument for giving men unfamiliar ideas and broad views. 





THE POLICY OF RELIEVING THE RATEPAYER. 


GOOD deal has been said in these columns about 
the grants in aid of agricultural ratepayers. The 
subject is complicated, because it involves both law and 
finance, and the Acts which the present Government pro- 
poses to renew were drafted with all the intricacy and 
obscurity of experienced impostors. Many services now 
paid wholly or entirely out of the Imperial Exchequer (i.e., 
by the taxpayer) have, in earlier times, constituted a charge 
upon local rates; but grants-in-aid in the modern sense 
are, practically speaking, little more than half a century old. 
In 1846, the claim of the ratepayer to be relieved 
out of the taxpayer’s pocket was first recognised when 
Sir Robert Peel accompanied his proposals for repealing 
the corn laws by certain grants, which would have the 
indirect effect of relieving ratepayers, especially in rural 
districts. In making these grants for police and other pur- 
poses Sir Robert Peel expressly laid down the principle 
that grants-in-aid should be for services rendered, and 
should depend upon efficiency. In 1875 these grants were 
extended by Mr. Disraeli’s Government. Then come the 
financial proposals of 1887 and 1888. The object of Mr. 
Goschen’s proposals was, in the first place, to simplify the 
relations between local and Imperial taxation by discon- 
tinuing (at least in name) the grants-in-aid, and substituting 
other revenues of a local character in their place, and in 
the second place, to sweeten the County Councils Bill to 
the agricuitural palate by making the substituted revenues 
larger than the revenues surrendered. Both objects were 
partially attained. Mr. Goschen proposed and carried the 
discontinuance of the following grants-in-aid : 
In England and Wales— 


Disturnpiked and main roads £250,000 
Poor Law grants ............... 290,000 
Criminal prosecutions ......... 145,000 
Police (London and County)... 1,430,000 
gd. ne 485,000 
——— £2,600,000 
In Scotland— 
BEE .Aiscsesalonmsdanenbeniennniiia £35,000 
BEOGNCEL SOMGE  .cccccsscccseccese 20,000 
MINED os Adathnincodeiinauiecihannante 155,000 
Pamper MSCS ..2..5.c0ccccceres 90,000 
300,000 
TO cnnssencwiensstanmeesnciecaniin 42,900,000 


In lieu of these grants-in-aid, Mr. Goschen proposed : 


(1) To hand over the bulk of the excise licenses, which 
then yielded about £2,900,000 to the local authorities in 
England and Scotland. 

(2) To impose new license duties on horses, carts, and 
wheels. 

_. (3) To assign half the probate duty to local autho- 
rities. 

The second proposal created much opposition, and was 
withdrawn ; but the first was carried, and gave local autho- 
rities additional aid to the extent of £400,000 in Eng- 
land and of £18,000 in Scotland. Ireland’s grievance was 
remedied by a grant of £40,000 a year from the consoli- 
dated fund, the Irish grants-in-aid having remained 
untouched. 

The excise licenses which were thus assigned to local 
authorities continued, and still continue, to be levied by 
Parliament and collected by Imperial officials, although by 
Section 20 of the English Act (51 and 52 Vic. c. 41) the 
power may be transferred to the County Councils by an 
order in Council passed on the recommendation of the 
Treasury. 

But this power, according to Sir Edward Hamilton, has 
never been exercised, and there is no corresponding provi- 
sion in the Scottish Act (52 and 53 Vic. c. 60). 

Mr. Goschen’s third proposal was also carried, and it 
is of particular interest at the present time. The reasons 
assigned for selecting the probate duty as a source from 
which additional relief should flow to the ratepayer were 
two, one that it was the only tax which fell exclusively on 
realised personalty, the other that it was a growing tax. 
The second argument is intelligible. If the (self-imposed) 
burdens of the ratepayers are growing, and if the principie 
of providing relief from the taxpayer’s pocket is accepted, 
then there can be no logical objection to the proposition 
that the relief should be of a kind which would grow auto- 
matically with the wealth of the community. The frst 
argument is specious, though Sir Edward Hamilton, in his 
valuable memorandum to the Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation, surely exaggerates when he says that “ it had always 
been the dream of reformers of local taxation to make 
personalty contribute.” But even if reformers had been 
obsessed by a dream which still haunts the Sfectator and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it is obvious that the 
assignment of half the probate duty to the relief of rates 
does not carry us an inch towards the realisation of the 
dream. It matters not whether the sum granted be derived 
from the probate duty, the tea duty, the beer duty, or any 
other duty, unless such sum is obtained by raising the duty. 
But as the probate duty remained unaltered, the 
“ dream” remained unrealised, and the effect was precisely 
the same as if the grant had been paid out of the consoli- 
dated fund, i.¢., out of general taxation. The probate duty 
yielded in 1888 about five and a half millions, so that the 
additional relief given to the local authorities of the 
three kingdoms at first amounted to about two and 
three-quarter millions, England receiving 80 per cent., 
Scotland 11, and Ireland 9, these being the respec- 
tive proportions in which they were then believed 
t* contribute to the public revenue. It is in regard 
to the allocation of this new grant, however, that Mr. 
Goschen’s financial scheme deserves particular consideration. 
Hitherto Sir Robert Peel’s principle that Imperial grants to 
local authorities should be “ ear-marked” for specific pur- 
poses, and should depend upon the efficiency of the services 
rendered, had been tolerably well observed. In 1888, how- 
ever, a new and alarming precedent was created. So far as 
Scotland and Ireland were concerned the probate duty grants 
were allocated by Parliament for specific purposes. 

“But in England and Wales (to quote from Sir Edward 
Hamilton’s memorandum) there was no such specific alloca- 
tion of the grant. It was to goin relief of rates generally. 
The only question decided by Parliament was how the grant 
should be distributed among the various local authorities. 
Three methods of distribution at first presented themselves. 
The choice seemed to lie between population, rateable value, 
and indoor pauperism; and the Government originally 
selected indoor pauperism, as affording the best basis for 
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providing that relief should be given where it was most 
required. At a later stage, however, in order to ease the 
passage ot the bill, that basis was discarded; and it was 
determired that the English share of the probate duty should 
be distributed between counties in proportion to existing 
rants-in-aid notwithstanding that, as such grants fluctuated 
rom year to year, they constituted a basis liable to become 
at any time obsolete and inequitable.” 


Now the points which it is desirable to drive home to 
the mind of the Liberal party and of the country—and for 
this purpose it is not necessary to describe the additional 
relief to local taxation given by Mr. Goschen in 1890—are, 
in the first place, that the relief of ratepayers by taxpayers is 
to a large extent taking rather more out of a man’s right-hand 
pocket in order that you may take rather less out of his left- 
hand pocket ; second, that relief of rates leads to waste and 
corruption, unless the principles laid down by Sir Robert 
are religiously observed ; third, that the Agricultural Rating 
Acts are doles in the worst sense of the word, despite the 
disclaimer of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. No ser- 
vice is rendered in return for them, and no efficiency is re- 
quired. The Rates Act for England, and the first of the 
two Acts for Scotland, purport, like the grant of 1888, to be 
derived from the probate duty. This is as arrant a piece 
of imposture as was ever perpetrated by a responsible 
Minister, and it is one of the points upon which the precious 
renewal Act we are told to expect will have to be carefully 
and critically scanned. ; 


we 





BUNYAN THE TINKER. 


HE Reverend Doctor Samuel Parr, perpetual curate 

of Hatton, rector of Graffham, and Prebend of St. 

Paul’s, who was as good an imitation of Dr. Johnson as the 

Whigs ever deserved to have, was also among the last of the 

heavy-handed tribe of scholars who have felt themselves at 

liberty to sneer in public at the author of the Pilgrim's 
Progress. 

Let us listen—who knows it may not be for the last 
time ?—to the voice of Parr, for whose low “ muffled 
drum ” I have a genuine affection : 

“ But fanaticism, when it has once taken possession of 
common minds, 

‘ Nec modum habet, neque consilium ratione modoque 

Tractari non vult.’—Horat. 

“ The attic raillery of Addison, the caustic satire of Swilt, 
the solid reasoning of Locke, the energetic eloquence of 
Barrow, the profound learning of Taylor, Pearson, Bentley, 
and Stillingfleet, the pious expostulations of Christian 
Fathers, the glowing expostulations of Prophets, the simple, 
sage, and solemn preaching of Apostles, would be of little or 
no avail when opposed to them stand the 


“Qccxanros, Osodidayrosr, Osdoccuros, Yedarvevcos 
6 , ° ’ 
soyAmocos, xnpyxes Incov Xpiorov, 


such as Whitfield, Wesley, Romaine, Haweis, Hawker, 
Rowland Hill, Newton the Midshipman, Bunyan the Tinker, 
Boehmen the Shoemaker, and other nameless rhapsodists.” 

It is a fine rattle of names and adjectives, with a scrap of 
Latin and Greek thrown in. One remembers how, when 
Bunyan comes to use five Latin words in Dr. Skill’s pre- 
scription, Ex carne et sanguine Christi, he modestly puts 
in the margin, “ The Latine I borrow,” and so, after all, did 
the great Dr. Parr. 

“ The Pilgrim's Progress, from this world to that which 
is to come, delivered under the similitude of A Dream, 
wherein is discovered the manner of his setting out, his 
<langerous journey, and safe arrival at the desired country,” 
is one of the three or four books in the English language 
which are really so well known that they may safely be 
alluded to in any company. Were you to mention the 


Pilgrim’s Progress to betting men on their way to New- 


market (and no one need ever anticipate being in worse 
company, either in this world or that which is to come) the 
cdds wil! be in favour of at least one of them having not 
only neard of the book, but being acquainted with an 
incident or two occurring in the first part. Of the coarser 
parts of Gulliver's Travels they may also prove to have a 
hazy recollection. 

No doubt religious prejudices kept the Pilgrim out of 
some libraries. There was no copy of it in Archdeacon 
Froude’s library down in Devonshire. Had there been we 
might have been spared some passages in the Remains of 
one of his sons, and two early publications of another. 
J. A. Froude wrote a short life of Bunyan, but nothing could 
make up to him the loss of not having read about Giant 
Dispair, Great-heart, and the Delectable Mountains, 

‘* When the breeze of a joyful dawn blew free 
In the silken sail of infancy.” 

Whether the children of to-day read the Pilgrim I do 
not know, yet as it is the very stuff of the imagination, the 
food of fancy, as full of movement as Z'0m Jones, of life as a 
plate of Hogarth, of characters as a play of Shakespeare’s, of 
piety as a page of 4 Kempis, and at the same time is as free 
from Christian uncharitableness as the Sermon on the Mount, 
if they do not read the Pilgrim’s Progress it is not because 
they are better employed. 

John Bunyan, as everybody knows, was clapped into 
Bedford Gaol, and kept there, more or less rigorously, for 
nearly twelve years, from 1660 to 1671. His offence was as 
follows: “That John Bunyan, of the town of Bedford, 
labourer, hath devilishly and perniciously abstained fron: 
coming to church to hear divine service, and is a common 
upholder of several unlawful meetings and conventicles, to 
the great disturbance and distraction of the good subjects of 
this kingdom, contrary to the laws of our Sovereign Lord the 
King.” 

That peculiarly odious renegade Robert Southey, who 
spent the later years of his life in an insensate defence of 
tyranny, observes in his life of Bunyan that it was an excel- 
lent good thing to send him to prison, where his ander- 
standing had “ leisure to ripen and cool.” Had the han-ls of 
this indefatigable scribbler of quartos been tied behind his 
back for thirty vears, no one to-day would be a penny the 
worse. 

But I must not pursue this part of the subject, or I shall 
be accused of encouraging the Boers to go on struggling for 
their independence, which I have not the least desire to do. 

Bunyan “owed his complete liberation to one of the 
werst Acts of one of the worst Governments that England 
has ever seen. In 1671 the Cabal was in power ; Charles IT. 
had concluded the treaty by which he bound himself to set 
up the Roman Catholic religion in England. ‘The first 
step he took towards that end was to annul by an uncon- 
stitutional exercise of his prerogative all the penal statutes 
against the Roman Catholics, and in order to disguise his 
real design he annulled at the same time the penal statutes 
against Protestant Nonconformists. Bunyan was conse- 
quently set at large.”—-(Macaulay.) 

This was in 1671, and the first edition of the first part 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress did not appear till 1678. The 
tradition is, however, firm that it was written in gaol. 
All students of Bunyan know the name of George Offor, 
and this is what he says about it: 

“Let us first consider honest John’s own testimony. 
He commences his allegory thus: ‘As I walked through 
the wilderness of this world I lighted on a certain place 
where was a Den; and I laid me down in that place to 
sleep; and as I slept I dreamt a dream.’ In the margin 
(of the 7th edition) he tells us that the word Den means 
The Gaol, or as he spells it the Goal.” 

This is good enough for me. I would as soon think 
of doubting the word of John Bunyan as would the House 
of Commons of doubting the word of Thomas Burt. 
Honesty is happilv not confined to the Johns. 

This first edition of 1678 is a great rarity. Macaulay, 
writing in 1854, said that not a single copy was known to 
be in existence. Macaulay knew so much that he may 
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be forgiven for not knowing that at the moment hé was 
writing, a fine copy of the first edition was reposing in the 
library of Mr. R. S. Holford. This copy, long supposed 
to be unique, was found in a nobleman’s library, and had, 
judging from its appearance, never been read. Noblemen 
have their uses. The fate of the first edition of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress was to be read out of existence. How- 
ever, there are now five known copies, but three of these 
are imperfect. 

On the ninth of this month a copy of the first edition, 
with the engraved portrait of Bunyan dreaming, heretofore 
supposed to have first appeared with the third edition of 
1679, was sold at Sotheby’s Rooms, and though some of the 
margins were imperfect, and several letters of the text torn 
away, it realised £1,475, a sum for which you might buy 
messuages in Kent and a manor house in Essex. 

A humbler little calf-skin volume was never handed 
ound an auctioneer’s table. Though the tallest copy in 
existence, its measurements are Liliputian, but 543 by 
334 inches. 

It was whispered in the Rooms that it was to cross 
‘the Atlantic, and find a home, at all events for a season, 
in the United States of America. New countries naturally 
like old things, and it will be as safe in the strong room 
of a Wall Street operator as it could be anywhere else. Its 
buyer is not likely to read it. 

Nor, indeed, could I, as a humble friend, recommend 
‘him to do so, for though a second edition was called for 
within a few months, and bears date the same year, Bunyan 
‘found time to make several important additions; how im- 
portant, I leave the reader to judge for himself, when I tell 
‘him that in the first edition you will look in vain for the 
famous name of Mr. Worldly-Wiseman. There is no more 
-significant conversation in the whole book than the one 
between Christian and this well-bred gentleman. 

“ Christian : I know what I would obtain ; it is ease for 
-my heavy burden.” 

“Worldly-Wiseman: But why wilt thou seek for ease 
in this way, seeing so many dangers attend it, especially 
since (hadst thou patience to hear me) I could direct 
thee to the obtaining of what thou desirest without the 
dangers that thou in this way wilt run thyself into ; yea the 
remedy isat hand. Besides, I will add that instead of these 
dangers, thou wilt meet with much safety, friendship, and 
content.” 

A Pilgrim’s Progress without a Worldly-Wiseman was 
strangely incomplete. 

Again, in the tremendous scene when Apollyon strodled 
quite over the whole breadth of the way, and said, “ Pre- 
pare thyself to die, for I swear by my infernal Den that 
thou shalt go no farther, here will I spill thy soul,” the 
invocation “ by my infernal Den” was added in the second 
edition. How many generations of children would have 
lost a shudder had Bunyan died before making this superb 
addition ! 

Mr. By-Ends, of the Town of Fair-speech, does him- 
self more justice in the second edition, where, in answer 
to Christian’s polite inquiry, “ Pray who are your kindred, 
if a man may be so bold ?” gives the following details 
for the first time: “ Almost the whole town, and in par- 
ticular my Lord Turn-about, my Lord Time-server, my 
Lord Fair-speech (from whose ancestors the Town first 
took its name). Also Mr. Smoothman, Mr. Facing-both- 
ways, Mr. Anything, and the parson of our parish, Mr. Two- 
tongues, was my mother’s own brother.” 

It would indeed have been a thousand pities to have 
lost Mr. Facing-both-ways. We all know this politician, 
and if a man might be so bold could call him by another 
name. 

One more addition must be mentioned. 
edition Giant Dispair was a bachelor. In the second he 
is married. “Now Giant Dispair had a wife, and her 
‘name was Diffidence.” We all remember the terrible 
advice she gave her husband, “ being in bed.” She is a 
famous forerunner of Mrs. Proudie. 

The first quite complete edition of the First Part of 

«the Pilgrim’s Progress is the third which appeared in 1679. 


In the first 


It is even rarer than the first. I have only heard of two 
copies, and one of these is imperfect. I am well acquainted 
with the perfect copy, which is in the Rowfant Library. The 
additions to the third edition are not, in my humble judg- 
ment, improvements ; still, there they are. 

In 1684, after the publication of ten editions of the 
First Part, the first edition of the Second Part appeared. 

Bunyan would seem to have intended to publish a 
third part. The closing words of the Second Part clearly 
indicate so much, but his death in 1688 cut short his pil- 


grimage. A third part did appear, but it is an impudent 
forgery. Nom ex quovis ligno fit Mercurius. The Latine 
I borrow from Ainsworth’s Dictionary. 

A. B. 





BABY-WORSHIP. 


HE two facts which attract almost every normal per- 
son to children are, first that they are very serious, 
and secondly, that they are in consequence very happy. 
They are jolly with the completeness whicn is possible only 
in the absence of humour. The most unfathomable schools 
and sages have never attained to the gravity which dwells 
in the eyes of a baby of three months old. It is the 
gravity of astonishment at the universe, and astonish- 
ment at the universe is not mysticism but a transcen- 
dent common sense. The fascination of children lies 
in this: that with each of them all things are re- 
made, and the universe is put again upon its trial. As 
we walk the streets and see below us those delightful bul- 
bous heads, three times too big for the body, which mark 
these human mushrooms, we ought always primarily to re- 
member that within everyone of these heads there is a 
new universe as new as it was on the seventh day of crea- 
tion. In each of those orbs there is a new system of stars, 
new grass, new cities, a new sea. 

There is always in the healthy mind an obscure prompt- 
ing that religion teaches us rather to dig than to climb; 
that if we could once understand the common clay of 
earth we should understand everything. Similarly, we have 
the sentiment that if we could destroy custom at a blow 
and see the stars as a child sees them, we should need no 
cther apocalypse. This is the great truth which has always 
lain at the back of baby-worship, and which will support it 
to the end. Maturity, with its endless energies and aspira- 
tions, may easily be convinced that it will find new things 
to appreciate, but it will never be convinced, at bottom, 
that it has properly appreciated what it has got. We may 
scale the heavens and find new stars innumerable, but there 
is still the new star we have not found, that on which we 
were born. 

But the influence of children goes further than its first 
trifling effort of re-making heaven and earth. It forces us 
actually to remodel our conduct in accordance with this 
revolutionary theory of the marvellousness of all things. 
We do (even when we are perfectly simple or ignorant) we 
do actually treat talking in children as marvellous, walking 
in children as marvellous, common intelligence in children 
as marvellous. The cynical philosopher fancies he has a 
victory in this matter, that he can laugh when he shows that 
the words or antics of the child, so much admired by its wor- 
shippers, are common enough. The fact is that this is pre- 
cisely where baby-worship is so profoundly right. Any 
words and any antics in a lump of clay are wonderful: the 
child’s words and antics are wonderful : and it is only fair to 
say that the philosopher’s words and antics are equally won- 
derful. 

The truth is that it is our attitude towards children 
that is right and our attitude towards grown-up people that 
is wrong. Our attitude towards our equals in age consists 
in a servile solemnity overlying a considerable degree of in- 
difference or disdain. Our attitude towards children con- 
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sists in a condescending indulgence overlying an unfathom- 
able respect. We bow to grown people, take off our hats to 
them, refrain from contradicting them flatly, but we do not 
appreciate them properly. We make puppets of children, 
lecture them, pull their hair, and reverence, love, and fear 
them. When we reverence anything in the mature, it is their 
virtues or their wisdom ; and this is an easy matter. But we 
reverence the faults and follies of children. 

We should probably come considerably nearer to the 
true conception of things if we treated all grown-up persons, 
of all titles and types, with precisely that dark affection and 
dazed respect with which we treat the infantile limitations. 
A child has a difficulty in achieving the miracle of speech, 
consequently we find his blunders almost as marvellous as 
his accuracy. If we only adopted the same attitude towards 
Premiers and Chancellors of the Exchequer, if we genially 
encouraged their stammering and delightful attempts at 
human speech, we should be in a far more wise and tole- 
rant temper. A child has a knack of making experiments 
in life, generally healthy in motive, but often intolerable in 
a domestic commonwealth. If we only treated all commer- 
cial buccaneers and bumptious tyrants on the same terms, 
if we gently chided their brutalities as rather quaint mis- 
takes in the conduct of life, if we simply told them that 
they would “ understand when they were older,” we should 
probably be adopting the best and most crushing attitude 
towards the weaknesses of humanity. In our relations to 
children we prove that the paradox is entirely true, that ic 
is possible to combine an amnesty that verges on contempt 
with a worship that verges upon terror. We forgive children 
with the same kind of blasphemous gentleness with which 
Omar Khayyam forgave the Omnipotent. 

The essential rectitude of our view of children lies in 
the fact that we feel them and their ways to be super- 
natural, while (for some mysterious reason) we do not feel 
ourselves or our own ways to be supernatural. The very 
smallness of children makes it possible to regard them as 
marvels: we seem to be dealing with a new race, only to 
be seen through a microscope. I doubt if anyone of any 
tenderness or imagination can see the hand of child and 
not be a little frightened of it. It is awful to think of 
the essential human energy moving so tiny a thing: it is 
like imagining that human nature could live in the wing 
of a butterfly or the leaf of a tree. When we look upon 
lives so human and yet so small, we feel as if we ourselves 
were enlarged to an embarrassing bigness of stature. We 
feel the same kind of obligation to these creatures that a 
deity might feel if he had created something that he could 
not understand. 

But the humorous look of children is perhaps the most 
endearing of all the bonds that hold the Cosmos together. 
Their top-heavy dignity is more touching than any humility. 
Their solemnity gives us more hope for all things than a 
thousand carnivals of optimism. Their large and lustrous 
eyes seem to hold all the stars in their astonishment. Their 
fascinating absence of nose seems to give to us the most 
perfect hint of the humour that awaits us in the Kingdom 
cf Heaven. 


G. K. C. 





HOW TO END THE WAR. 


S ft took leave of Van Heutzen the other day at 

Charing Cross he pressed a £5 note into my hand, 

and told me that he would do his best to persuade Mr. 
Kruger to my views. 

A £5 note seemed to me something of a formality in 
view of the enormous amount I had done for the cause he 
represented. However, it was better than a cheque, which 
is a tell-tale kind of a thing ; and though they are on a much 
larger scale, I have some repugnance to payments in stock, 
which is the more usual method of bribery in these islands. 


I remembered that Van Heutzen had, after all, the habits. 
of the continent, and I was willing to make every allow- 
ance for his ignorance of the standard of living of men of 
my class in England. Nevertheless, I will admit that I was- 
piqued, and as my instructions were to bring the war to a 
close as best I could I thought myself justified in sticking 
to the letter of those instructions, and drew up a scheme: 
which seemed to me wholly satisfactory. This scheme has- 
the advantage of reconciling the very serious differences. 
that exist between the partisans and the opponents of the: 
war. It has the further advantage of settling the matter. 
once and for all. It has nothing to do with tendencies, 
or aftermaths, or policies. It is perfectly straightforward, 
positive, and absolute, and I defy my opponents, numerous- 
and skilful as they are, to pick a hole in it. Here is the 
proposal, which I have submitted to the authorities, and. 
which I am credibly informed is to be hinted at in the 
Governmental Press until public opinion has been properly: 
tested. I am told that towards the end of July it is likely 
to be put into force. 


Upon the return of Sir Alfred Milner, and after his 
first confabulation with his chief at the Colonial Office, 
rumours will be spread abroad that a great change has come 
over the situation, and that the end of hostilities is at hand. 
So far, the scheme is not my own personal creation, but was 
already thought out by the masterly mind that governs the 
destinies of the Empire. The next step (which I beg the 
public to follow with great care, for I do not wish to lose 
the honour and glory of it) will be the news that Botha is 
once more sueing for peace. The humility of the Boer 
general under the chastening effect of his recent defeats. 
will make this story the more credible, and the fact that he 
was at some pains to communicate with Lord Kitchener a 
few weeks ago the acute disappointment which he is knowa. 
to have felt at the rejection of his advances by that stern 
man, will make the rumour all the more credible. A day 
or two shall pass, during which the public appetite shall 
be fed upon the news of horseraces and cricket matches, 
and a gentleman, who shall be nameless, is to write a couple 
of leaders in our leading newspaper upon the manly sports- 
that are the true foundation of our power. Here I wii 
freely divulge a little secret which may instruct the public 
upon the difficulties of truly great statesmanship. The 
leader-writer in question has protested violently against 
the vé/e attributed to him at this stage of the plan. He 
points out, first, that he is paid to write only three leaders 
a week, and that two consecutive leaders should be paid for 
as overtime, a proposition at which the owners of the news- 
paper look very much askance. Secondly, that a man, 
who may be called The Voice of The English People, and 
who has now for some years been occupied in leading their 
judgment into the most important political channels, ought 
not to be turned on to work that could be done by the office 
boy; and, thirdly, that if he is so to demean himself as to. 
neglect for a moment the fortunes of the Empire that our 
fathers made he would rather discuss art, upon which he is 
no mean connoisseur. These objections of his have, how- 
ever, been over-ruled by what I may call a command, and 
the leaders will appear in due course. 

The next step is to inform the public in a despatch, 
terse, vigorous, and conclusive, that the enemy have yielded, 
and that the war is over. This despatch, I can confidently 
prophesy, will be placarded throughout the metropolis in 
much the same type as the famous surrender of which Louis 
Botha was guilty a month or two ago. The more respect- 
able papers will announce the news in three lines, the less 
respectable will print it in one word, such as “ Peace,” or 
“The End,” or what not, and all will take care to add the 
word “ official” in brackets at the bottom of their placards, 
because, by I know not what unworthy process of suspicion, 
the crowd has come to regard all other news as, I will not 
say false, but tinged with a personal bias. 

Meanwhile in South Africa a strict censorship will have 
been established over telegrams and private letters, and the 
flood of information with regard to the situation of our 
forces and the temper of the enemy will receive a sudden: 
check. In the advantage of this silence terms of the most. 
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categoric kind will be proposed to the so-called Govern- 
went of the Transvaal : 

(1) That all armed burghers surrendering within forty- 
eight hours to the officer commanding the nearest garrison 
shall receive a bonus of £20, and shall be permitted to 
bring in a claim for the moral and material damage they may 
have sustained during the campaign, which claim shall be 
submitted to the arbitration of a neutral Government, as, 
for instance, that of Holland or Switzerland, 

(2) That the independence of the two Republics shall 
ibe guaranteed in the most solemn manner, and that the 
word “‘suzerainty,” upon which there might be some 


‘bickering, shall be first inserted and then expunged by the 
Colonial Secretary’s own hand. 


(3) That an indemnity shall be levied upon the Trans- 
vaal, but that it shall be raised from the gold mines alone, 


without imposing a penny of taxation upon the owners of 
tthe soil. 


(4) That all prisoners of war shall be immediatel 
‘released and repatriated, and that there shall be a full 
-amnesty for all rebels. 


_ (5) That the British garrison in South Africa shall not 
in the next ten years exceed twelve battalions, a maximuin 
‘that will appear the more plausible to the Republicans from 
the fact that it has arisen from the unaided brain of our 
great Secretary for War. 


(6) That Cape Colony shall in future be at liberty to 
choose its own Governor bya popular vote, a policy in aces 
enuineness the Boers will at once agree, since they know 
that the expansion of the Empire is but the expansion of 
liberty and of self-government.” 

It is regarded as practically certain by those who arc 
best acquainted with the complex political conditions of 
South Africa that these terms will prove acceptable to the 
‘enemy, and that a general surrender will follow. Certain 
subsidiary clauses will be added at the discretion of the 
‘Colonial Office, acting by the advice of the general officer 
‘commanding in chief. Thus it is suggested that the little 
children at present imprisoned shall, until their liberation, 
‘be supplied with sufficient food; that savages actually in 
-arms shall be withdrawn to their reserves ; and that, pending 
the negotiation, the enemy shall be regarded as bellige- 
fents. But these are minor details upon which we may be 
‘sure the enemy feel no poignant interest, and which may 
‘easily be settled by amicable compromise. 

__ The burghers in arms having thus surrendered will, 
with their wives and families, be immediately incarcerated, 
their arms destroyed, and if the Treasury can see its way to 
‘bearing the expense, the whole population, which will now 
‘be in our hands, will ultimately be transported beyond seas 
‘to some one of those colonies which have been most eager 
‘to give them an object lesson in the advantages of free- 
dom. Central Australia and the lovely plains of the 
‘Snake River are suggested, in either of which situations 
the sturdy nature of the Dutch will have ample opportu- 
nity for reclaiming the desert as they reclaimed it in the 
land they have so grossly mismanaged. 

These terms will not be proposed in writi.g, but 
verbally, that method being regarded as more consistent 
with the honourable traditions of a great nation, nor will 
‘they ‘be communicated to the public at home, which is, 
in the nature of things, unfitted to judge what I have 
already called with no little originality the complexity of 
‘South African conditions. A Blue Book will be issued in 
which the surrender of the enemy will be described as un- 
conditional in the first two paragraphs, and of which the 
Temaining ninety-eight pages will be concerned with a de- 
tailed description of the comforts arranged for our prisoners, 
‘the generosity with which the Governments of Central Aus- 
‘tralia and Canada have provided for their settlement, the 
‘vast ‘tracts of land which by an Imperial dole unprecedented 
in the history of conquest have been voted to our miserable 
‘opponents, and the pleasure with which the loyal minority 
-of the Cape Town peninsula has received the capitulation. 

It is admitted by those to whom the scheme has been 
Proposed that the danger of it lies in the latter portion. 

here is something repugnant to the uninstructed mind in 
‘the repudiation of set terms, and the English public has 
become so wedded to the catch-words “good faith,” 

treaty,” and the rest, that it may be very difficult to per- 
‘suade the electorate of the necessity of this policy. We 
‘would therefore attempt to prepare opinion for a step the 
mecessity of which is evident to all those who appreciate 


what I may call, without undue repetition, the complex 
conditions obtaining in South Africa. 

There is precedent for our action upon every side in 
the history of warfare. The commander ot the garrison of 
Saint Sauver at the close of the Hundred Years War invited 
to dine with him the commander of the besieging army, and 
caused him after the meal to be put to death with tortures. 
We propose to do nothing so barbarous ; on the contrary, 
we are about to make a great gift of vast and fruitful terri- 
tories to our despicable foe. In 1357, Borislav of 
Bohemia, having advanced against the Germans of the 
Eisengeberge, sent messengers into their camp announcing 
that he was at the head of friends who had come to rein- 
force them, and upon their coming out to meet him un- 
armed, slew them toa man. We propose nothing so cruel 
as this medizval chastisement. Nor have we to go to the 
Middle Ages for precedents of this nature. During the 
recent negro riots in Freedom, Ga., three men captured 
with arms in their hands were burnt at the stake, and it is 
notorious that during the American Civil War the town of 
Lafayette surrendered upon conditions very similar to those 
we offer to the enemy. In the instructions sent by the 
Commander-in-Chief to the officer who received the capitu- 
lation, it is expressly stated that the whole number of inhabi- 
tants, even though belligerents, should be reported. We 
have but to change the word “ reported ” into “ deported ”— 
a change for which there is full authority in all sane and 
loyal discussion of military precedents—to see that our 
cousins saw eye to eye with us in this important matter. 


But there is even a better precedent than this. The 
Germans in 1871 issued an order that all civilians dis- 
covered in arms against them should not be permitted to 
surrender as prisoners of war, and that no capitulation 
could be made with them. ‘When we consider that the 
Boers are essentially a civilian population, we can only 
conclude that all capitulations made with them are ipso 
facto null and void. Nemo potest id facere legaliter quod 
sit contra legem, and however earnestly we may have sworn 
to abide by certain conditions with men who wear tweed 
suits, it is evident that we have no right in law, in the face 
of this precedent, to keep our oath (See Huckle on “ Con- 
tracts against the spirit of the common law,” 17. III., and 
the commentary of Boethius on Stipulatio Nulla). 


We have, however, no need to have recourse to the 
petty arguments of lawyers in defence of this suggestion. 
It reposes upon a higher moral right, the right of humanity. 
Anything that can bring this disastrous and bloody struggle 
to a close will be welcomed by right-thinking men, and it 
is a strange commentary upon the boasted scruples of pro- 
Boers that they should be the ones (as they undoubtedly 
will be) to protest against the most vigorous and practical 
solution of the problem. 


If this proposal be adopted, and there seems every 
“chance of its being adopted, it will save many valuable 
lives, and will relieve us for ever from the imputation of 
barbarity. It will be evident to the whole world that we 
will stand no nonsense where our honour is concerned, and 
will make the continent which has already suffered a 
severe lesson at our hands in the course of the last two 
years understand that a new force has arisen in the world. 
Finally, I would express the most earnest hope that those 
who agree with us in principle will not interfere with the 
working of the plan by too great an attachment to their 
special panacea, the murder of prisoners. Compared with 
the proposal I have just laid before my readers, the murder 
of prisoners is a poor and ineffectual substitute. It would 
be extremely lengthy, it might possibly put some vigour into 
the now broken enemy, and it would have for many months 
the less effect from the fact that prisoners are not captured 
by cur columns. It would interfere with the voluntary sur- 
render of the aged and invalid, which is now so promising 
a feature of the situation, for the Boer does not understand 
magnanimity, is intensely ignorant, and might imagine that 
the death penalty hung over the heads of willing as of un- 
willing captives. It would embarrass the already hard 
worked soldiery in removing families from their homes, for 
these families under the panic inspired by such a policy 
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would doubtless attempt a futile resistance, and worst of all, 
it might lead the enemy, who are treacherous and cruel, to 
imagine they had some excuse for retaliation. 

THe TRAITOR AND SPY. 





PROBLEMS OF WEST AFRICAN ADMINI- 
STRATION. 


Part I. 


‘* It is not imperially necessary for us to steal the natives’ 
landin deadly West Africa and give the true negroes in their 
home country an agrarian grievance.” —‘‘ Jmperialism.” A 
lecture delivered by the late Mi-s Kingsley in Liverpool. 

‘¢ Let us now consider whether the results of the breaking 
up ofthe Ashanti kingdom up to the time of its final annexa- 
tion have been such as were anticipated. - + With 
reference to the third object of the philanthropic party, the 
abolition of human sacrifices, it is quite certain that it was 
not attained : it is obviously impossible to judge whether any 
diminution took place, for the simple reason that the 
evidence as to their original extent was totally valueless. 
For my own part I am inclined to think that they have been 
the subject of gross exaggeration. ° To whatever 
extent the custom of human sacrifice obtained, it is tolerably 
certain that the British interference produced no improve- 
ment.”—Tvade and Life in Ashanti and Jaman. By R. 
Austin Freeman. 

HERE are few things morally more pernicious 
than cant, but when cant enters into the manage- 
ment of Imperial affairs it is apt to become dangerous to 
the State. Cant played a prominent part in the debate 
on Ashantiin the House of Commons on March 19. 
The policy of the Colonial Office was arraigned by 
one or two out of the small number of our legislators 
who can be induced to take an interest in West African 
affairs. In reply, the Colonial Secretary madea speech 
intended, no doubt, to justify that policy. The speech 
contained a good deal of irrelevant matter, but in so far 
as it constituted a defence of himself and his Depart- 
ment it resolved itself into this: that the war with the 
Ashantis and their allies came about owing to our 
having interfered with ‘‘ human sacrifices,” ‘‘ fetishism 
of all kinds,” and ‘‘slavery.”” To substantiate his 
argument the Colonial Secretary quoted portions of Sir 
F. M. Hodgson’s report published in the Blue Book, 
omitting others which would have damaged it. The 
following passages are the most important ones upon 
which Mr. Chamberlain relied, and side by side with 
them are those which he was careful not to mention : 


Governor Hodgson—*‘ All their Governor Hodgson—They had 


savage modes of government 
had been abolished. They were 
unable to be the proprietors of 
slaves, they could no longer 
glory in human. sacrifices” 
(par. 11). 

King of Juabin (quoted by 
Governor Hodgson) — “ Their 
slaves used to run away from 
them, and were helped by the 
Government by giving them 
freedom. . . . They had 
been stopped to deal in slaves.” 


to provide labour for public 
works (par. 11). For disobedi- 
ence that were fined by the 
Resident (par. 11). 


King of Juabin (quoted by 
Governor Hodgson)—Also they 
were forced to roof houses. 
And also the white man at 
Kumasi fined them too much. 


King of Aguna (quoted by 

Governor Hodgson)—No men- 
tion of slaves, human sacrifices, 
or fetish rites, but ‘‘they were 
forced to roof houses and carry 
loads to Kintampo* for only 8s. 
as pay.’ 
‘*Also Mr. Ramseyert had 
taken all the people into his 
society, and they had refused to 
serve them as soon as they 
joined Mr. Ramseyer.” 

Chief of Secona (quoted by 
Governor Hodgson)—No men- 
tion of slaves, human sacrifices, 
or fetish rites, but ‘‘ the English 
did not give them rest, but 
forced them to carry loads and 
roof houses.” 








* Kintampo is about 115 miles from Kumasi. 
+t A missionary resident. 


It is instructive to note from the above that the 
grievances of the Ashantis, even in the opinion of Sir 
F. M. Hodgson and of the friendly Chiefs he quotes to 
support his views, were by no means confined to the 
alleged stopping of slave-raiding, the abolition of the 
legal status of slavery and of human sacrifice. In the 
mouths of necessarily interested witnesses, we find the 
Ashantis complaining of being forced to supply labour, 
compelled to carry loads a distance of over 100 miles for 
8s., and of being unduly fined. It is reasonable to 
assume that had the Ashantis been able to present their 
case themselves, these admitted grievances would have 
appeared considerably greater than they are here 
represented to be by the bald enunciation of the facts. 
complained of. It can, without difficulty, he imagined 
that instances where fines were considered excessive and. 
where labour requisitions interfered unduly with work 
on farms and plantations would have been cited. 

As regards the fining, it must be borne in mind that 
the Resident at Kumasi, backed by his soldiers, had an 
absolutely free hand to impose such fines as he saw fit. 
He was not even ‘‘ required to report to the Governor 
this exercise of power on his part.” * These fines were 
imposed for ‘‘ disobedience,” or in other words (it is to: 
be presumed), for not supplying a sufficiency of labour, 
a matter which the Chiefs might conceivably have 
found difficult to arrange, since (1) the abolition of the. 
legal status of slavery would of necessity deprive 
them of a proportion of their farm-hands and 
domesticst ; (2) because the pay of the men recruited 
or impressed seems to have been a subject of 
complaint. Mr. Chamberlain remarked in this con- 
nection that it was ‘‘ quite natural that the Resident 
should be empowered to impose a sma// fine for minor 
breaches of discipline.” Now it must be obvious to. 
every sensible person that, in the hands of a just man 
and a tactful man, this power to inflict fines, unchecked 
and uncontrolled, need not be abused; but that, if 
wielded by a harsh and arrogant individual, the precise 
reverse might be the case, and the natives might have 
to submit to very considerable exploitation. What 
guarantee have we that abuses did not occur, and that 
the Ashantis were not justified in resenting them? 
None whatever. This, however, we do know froma 
variety of sources, both official and non-official, that the 
Ashantis had been complaining of those fines for a very 
long period, and the at one time Acting-Resident of 
Kumasi, Captain D. Houston, practically withheld. 
from the authorities at the seat of Government the 
knowledge that an outbreak had occurred in Kumasi 
in November, 1899, four months before Sir F. M. 
Hodgson went to that place, which outbreak, I may 
say, was known by independent people, both white 
and black, on the coast to have taken place 
(although the Governor was apparently ignorant 
of its nature), and was reported to have _ been. 
occasioned by the heavy fines imposed. Sir F. M. 
Hodgson says} the affair was not reported as anything 
more than ‘‘a local disturbance without any political. 
significance,” while Lady Hodgson in her recently- 
published book says (p. 103) that the Governor ‘‘ was. 
much annoyed to hear that there had been an appre- 
hended rising five months back in November, of which 
he had never been advised.” Lady Hodgson goes on to- 
state, on the authority of the Basel missionaries, ‘‘ that 
things had looked so bad that they had been warned to- 
be ready to move into the fort upon receipt of a 
summons to do so from the Residency.” Lady 
Hodgson concludes thus: 

‘*Yet when matters quieted down no report was made, and 


the Governor was allowed to go to Kumasi without a: 
suspicion that there was or had been anything wrong.’’§ 





* Vide Par. 13, Hodgson’s Report. 

t It should ever be remembered that as between native and: 
native in West Africa no hire system exists, the domestic slaves, 
(who are generally well treated and often rise to prominent posi-- 
tions) taking the place of paid servants. 

t Vide Par. 7, Hodgson’s Report. 


§ The italics are mine.. 
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These are serious charges. The moral of the whole 
thing is that it is manifestly unwise and grossly unfair 
to saddle anyone in a climate like the West African, 
and especially a military man, who is more prone to be 
autocratic in his dealings with the natives, with such a 
tremendous responsibility as is involved in levying fines 
of an undetermined nature upon a whole people. It is 
on a par with the state of affairs in the Sierra Leone 
Protectorate before the rebellion (and at present), when 
the District Commissioners are at the sametime military 
commandants, political officers, tax-gatherers, and 
judges. A system which permits of such things must be 
rotten. The results must almost infallibly be oppression, 
injustice, bloodshed, and a lowering of British repu- 
tation for fair dealing throughout West Africa. Are 
these unfettered powers to be granted to future 
Residents? It is notorious that even in the coast 
districts of the Gold Coast the fining craze has been 
carried to extremes, and has accounted in no small 
degree for the scarcity of labour and consequent 
delay in the construction of the Sekondi-Tarkwa 
Railway. What may not be the condition of matters in 
the far interior where the natives are at the mercy of 
the caprices of a military official, who is perhaps a good 
fellow and perhaps not, but who is, in any case, placed 
in a position where the temptations to develop into an 
autocrat must be very great, apart from the effects ofa 
climate which certainly does not improve the Caucasian 
temper? Thesystem of fining, per se, seems reasonable 
enough, but it should be strictly regulated and con- 
trolled, and the officials upon whom such powers are 
conferred should be expected to furnish monthly reports 
as to the fines imposed and the reasons for imposing 
them, while accounts should be rendered explaining 
how the sums thus acquired have been disposed of. 

I have dwelt upon this question of fines longer 
than I intended, but the matter is one of very great 
importance, and cannot be shelved in the airy way in 
which the Colonial Secretary disposed of it the other 
day. It is one which closely affects the honour of 
England in West Africa, and although such a paltry 
consideration is put down in these days to senti- 
mentalism, yet those who describe it as such must be 
well aware in their own minds, when they think the 
subject out in cold blood, that if a stop is not put to 
this and similar practices the ultimate government 
of West Africa upon lines profitable to England will 
simply be rendered impossible. Can anything more 
absurd be imagined — putting all questions of 
morality aside—than that the only answer vouchsafed 
to the Ashantis by the Governor of the Gold Coast, in 
respect to their grievances on this score, should have 
amounted to, ‘‘Oh! complaining of being fined, are 
you? I'll give you something more to complain about. 
That war indemnity of '74 (in the course of which we 
burnt your capital and took away all the gold ornaments 
we could find) is not paid yet ; nor the expenses for the 
’96 expedition (in the course of which we annexed your 
country and took away your King), and I am here to 
see that you pay 4s. per head tribute-money on account. 
Now go and bring in your Golden Stool.” 

E. D. M. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


II. 


T seems a bold thing to suggest that Mr. Sargent is a 
satirist in portrait-painting, but the uncompromising 
realism of some of his work might easily lead one to think 
that the humour it embodies is not entirely unconscious. 
He invariably stops at the line which is drawn between 
character-painting and caricature; at the same time that 
line is not so clearly marked that the casual observer must 
inevitably discern it, and beyond a doubt there have been 








occasions when the artist has fallen under the unsaid sus- 
picion of a certain humorous wickedness. We are thinking 
particularly of the large feminine portrait in the third room. 
In this Mr. Sargent has treated his subject with a frankness 
that is almost mirth-provoking in its suggestion that he 
could do nothing else with the material in hand. All the 
resources of a brilliant technique, of severe drawing and 
relentless colour, have been brought into play, and the 
result is the powerfully unpleasant impression of a de- 
cidedly Semitic type of female beauty. We turn with a 
sigh of relief to the much less brilliantly painted portrait 
of Mrs. Cazalet and her children in the second room. 
There is fine colour in this, too, but a marked restraint in 
the handling of it, which is not the case with the first- 
named. Simplicity breathes from the plain background of 
crimson curtains, and the painting of the two children calls 
forth the sympathy that one feels for the child-portraits of a 
Reynolds. Most eloquent of all, perhaps, is the youthful 
impotence in the outspread hands of the younger child 
perched on the chair-arm to the right, whilst, though in this 
artist’s work it is generally dangerous to lay emphasis on 
details, the subtle similarity of expression in the eyes of 
mother and children, differing as they do in colour, suggests 
that in the painter which lies deeper than the ordinary 
thought of man. With this wholly charming and surpris- 
ingly tender work may be classed the same artist’s portrait of 
Mrs. Charles Russell and that of C. S. Loch, Esq.; the 
three show more emphatically than others of the year his 
highly matured powers of observation. The large portrait 
group of Sir Charles Sitwell and his family cannot be in- 
cluded in the list of what is best. It is true that Mr. Sargent 
could not paint a wholly meaningless picture if he tried, 
but the meaning of the last-named is chiefly contained in its 
finely-treated interior atmosphere and decoration ;the human 
actors are strangely unreal—impersonal figures with oddly 
prcportioned heads, who posed as models rather than sat 
for their own portraits. In a word, the portrait group is too 
insignificant to allow the picture as a whole to grip one’s 
attention. 


Judging by what is to be seen at the Academy, Mr. 
Sargent would appear to stand, artistically speaking, where 
he stood last year; Mr. Frank Dicksee, on the. contrary, 
seems to be where he was the year before last. “ The two 
crowns ” of the Academy of 1900 held out prospects of en- 
larged sympathies and greater breadth of treatment in Mr. 
Dicksee’s work, but so far as portraiture is concerned that 
promise has not been fulfilled. In his portrait of the 
Duchess of Buckingham and Chandos the hands are as 
exquisitely painted as anyone could desire; the gold- 
brocaded dress, too, and the rich background teem with a 
rare decorative beauty. Against this, the head with its 
tiara-crowned hair has all the gentle prettiness of minia- 
ture painting combined with an almost entire absence of 
facial modelling. There exists, indeed, no positive objec- 
tion to a certain flatness in the painting of a face, and the 
fault of over-modelling committed by several Academical 
revellers in wrinkles is even less defensible artistically than 
none at all. But the flatness of Mr. Dicksee might well 
result from an inappreciation of textures, unless we knew 
that it was idealism exaggerated and in the wrong place. 
In any case we cannot accept his work as portraiture any 
more than we could accept Van Dyck’s flabby ladies as 
types of modern female beauty. Yet, after all, Mr. Dicksee 
is only one of several Academicians who fail to recognise 
that portraiture is a distinct art requiring a good deal 
more than the correct drawing of a face and _ figure 
with a superficial resemblance to the original. All good 
painting is mainly the faculty of introspection. But portrait- 
painting demands a peculiar exercise of that faculty, the 
power of which is not given to all men, and not necessarily 
tc those who excel, as Mr. Dicksee does, in the separate 
art of abstract figure-painting. There are so many mediocre 
portrait-painters at the Academy that we should be sorry 
to see Mr. Dicksee add himself permanently to their 
number. 

T.et us look at the other side of the question. Mr. 
Herkomer’s “ A Zither Evening with My Students in My 
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Studio ” is undeniably a strong picture, but in it we find the 
weakness which is the converse of that displayed by the 
subject-picture painters of portraits—the weakness of the 
portrait-painter’s rendering of subject-pictures. Here the 
semi-circle of students is admirably grouped, and the treat- 
ment shows an unaccustomed breadth ; but the atmosphere 
of a large interior is not here, the light that illumines the 
faces is too artificial to be artificial light, the blue night 
seen through the huge studio windows utterly fails to con- 
vince us that it is night at all; despite excellent drawing 
and more or less harmonious colour, the sentiment of the 
scene has the falseness of a nightmare. In view of what 
has been said, we can hardly pretend to wonder at the im- 
pression we receive. The best prose-writer in the world 
might not be able to compose a first-class sonnet. The 
finest portrait-painter may spoil his portraits in an attempt 
to make them something else. We repeat that it is given co 
few or none to be equally and truly excellent in two distinct 
things. This is not an advocacy of tiresome repetition in 
art, which means the perennial doing of the same thing in 
the same way, but an appeal to the artist to let his art follow 
the direct line of his thought to the perfection of his one 
natural ability. Mr. Herkomer, an artist with the single and 
undoubted power of portraiture, has deviated from his own 
path and painted a picture which, anywhere save in the 
Academy, would be called fair and might be called good. 
We, however, are obliged to compare any Academy picture 
with the best of its own class there. Mr. Tuke, for instance, 
must be judged as a portraitist by the side of Mr. Sargent, 
and the value of Mr. McWhirter as a landscape painter 
should be gauged by bracketing him with Mr. East ; no re- 
spect, therefore, for past reputation in one branch should 
influence our estimate of Mr. Herkomer’s work in another. 
Is is not a question of a man differing in style or conception 
from his fellows ; we have to consider which man’s style in 
the line he temporarily adopts makes for the highest and 
purest standard of art. Clearly, therefore, that artist obtains 
the finest chance, who, disregarding ignorant charges of re- 
peating himself, adheres steadfastly to his native artistic 
element ; for this is the only art of his that can be quite 
spontaneous, and spontaneity is above all things what the 
highest standard demands. 

A few really admirable subject-pictures should be 
mentioned before we pass to the landscape section, but we 
must content ourselves with a reference to their authors— 
Messrs. Chevallier Tayler, Stuart Hobkirk, Nathaniel 
Baird, and Miss Lucy Kemp-Welch. Then there are Mr. 
Wyllie’s dignified “The Passing of a Great Queen” and 
Mr. Tuke’s “Summer Evening.” Amongst the pure land- 
scapists we come first and mainly to Mr. Alfred East. One 
only of the pictures he contributes differs from his every- 
day style in choice of subject, but the familiar treat- 
ment of the others is not the kind that breeds contempt. 
It is quite impossible to define the fascination exercised by 
Mr. East’s work, which is, generally speaking, quite non- 
sensuous in colour and indefinite in form. He barely 
draws a tree ; we have heard critics quarrelling as to whether 
a copse in the middle distance was composed of popiars 
or aspens. Moreover, much of his former tenderness has 
disappeared, and his composition is marked by a pattern- 
like formality that is almost Academic. Perhaps it is that 
Mr. East, more than any other living landscape-painter ia 
the country, knows exactly how much in nature to attempt 
at a time ; certainly he recognises that the subtler the effect 
the greater is the picture. Here we like best of all 
“A Gleam Before the Storm.” The artist has not 
painted a landscape with violent contrast of light 
and shadow, as the title might suggest, in this 
rendering of park foreground, inky river, further sunlit 
bank and thunderous purple sky, though there is plenty of 
variety in the local gold and orange of near and distant 
trees. But the contrast in the work is not that of colour 
but the less obvious one of two atmospheres ; one is aware 
that by the far chalk cliff on which the sun shines faintly 
there is a subdued warmth, and that beneath the foreground 
trees there reigns a gentle chilliness. One may call this 
painted distinction, this triumph of atmospheric subtlety, a 


trick, but one cannot say that it is either theatrical or 
obvious. His one departure from the normal, entitled 
“The Citadel, Cairo,” is interesting, too, because in spite 
of its disguise it is emphatically Mr. East. It is, besides, a 
refutation of the lesson that Mr. Goodall and others have 
for years tried to teach us—that the colour relation of 
objects in those parts remains quite unaffected by that 
western product, atmosphere. 

Weaker by reason of a certain white swan in the fore- 
ground is “ The Edge of the Somme” in the tenth gallery, 
and here also we find a very colourable though wholly unac- 
countable imitation of the painter’s manner in Mr. Spen- 
love-Spenlove’s “ Gilded Pastures.” Elsewhere one can 
recall a dainty study by Mr. Edward Stott of boys and 
horses bathing by moonlight, which is entitled “ The River- 
bank,” before one passes to the consideration of what 
remains. 


F. J. M. 





MONEY MATTERS. 


T is unsatisfactory from more than one point of view 
to recur to discussing the American market and the 
Northern Pacific “corner,” but these continue still the 
most prominent factors in Stock Exchange movements of 
the week. Surprise is expressed in many quarters that 
so much disturbance to business has been caused, and so 
much distrust and ill-feeling evoked by events which have 
so far only resulted in two insignificant failures, while the 
London and Globe collapse at the end of last year, involving 
apparently much smaller amounts, led to no fewer than 
twenty suspensions in one Settlement. The difference, of 
course, consists in the character and means of the parties 
concerned. The West Australian mining gamble, whicn 
received its quietus in December last, was conducted by 
the Kerbstone division of Throgmorton-street and by West- 
End punters, who are notoriously the worst of paymasters ; 
while the American operations were initiated by the most 
powerful firms in the United States, and the victims here 
are mostly men well provided with means. The inner 
history of the “ corner,” if it could be written, would indeed 
be of great interest in view of the high standing in the 
financial world of most of the members of the House and 
of their clients who have had to pass, and are still passing, 
under the “ Caudine Forks” of a costly, and in many cases 
a personal settlement. For the leading arbitrage houses 
concerned it is impossible not to feel some measure of 
sympathy. They represent the conduit-pipes in the flow 
of securities, to and fro, across the Atlantic ; and the posi- 
tion in which they found themselves as “short” of the 
cornered security was doubtless to a great extent involun- 
tary. Their dissatisfaction at the newly-discovered danger 
attending their current operations found vent in threats to 
have themselves “ hammered” if the penalty of “ buying- 
in” were enforced against them. There is less excuse to be 
found for several wealthy and usually very clever operators 
who purposely sold “ bears” of the stock in dispute. While 
the price was mounting by tens and twenties a day it seemed 
so obvious that the market was being manipulated that a 
return to a sounder level could be only a question of time. 
The temptation to join in the game would not have been 
so great had it been known at the time that the parties 
already playing represented the two wealthiest combina- 
tions in the world. That they have been interfered with bv 
outsiders has imparted a spice of vindictiveness to the 
negotiations for loan or purchase of shares to fulfil ill-con- 
sidered obligations, which would probably not otherwise 
have been shown. By latest advices there are only a few 
“bear” accounts to be adjusted, including some for German 
operators, but the aggregate amount of money involved 
is very large, sales made at 115 to 120 per cent. being 
closed at figures varying from 150 to over 180 per cent. 
Several dealers avow their intention to have no more tran- 
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sactions in a stock which has taught them so disagreeable 
a lesson. The Stock Exchange has had seriously to con- 
-sider its decision to suspend the “ buying-in” rules of the 
House, such interference with the enforcement of contracts 
‘being only justifiable in case of fraud or conspiracy, which 
-cannot here be alleged. It is not a probable contingency to 
face, as a market operation, the buying of more than the 
whole available capital of a railroad system of several thou- 
sand miles in length by two rival ihterests, and new rules 
-are required to meet the attendant complications. 

By an unfortunate coincidence the Stock Exchange has 
to clear up at the same time an accumulation of question- 
-able transactions involved in the special settlement of the 
Rossland Great Western and Kootenay mine shares, form- 
ing as this does the aftermath of the London and Globe 
Finance speculation. The British America Corporation, 
vanother creation of the Whitaker Wright group, was used 
for a time as a valuable ally of the London and Globe 
operators, and the game of promoting and manipulating 
market prices went on merrily until the smash of last De- 
-cember, caused by the exposure of the mismanagement, or 
-worse, of the Lake View mine. The acquisition of the Le 
Roi mine, a valuable property in British Columbia, gave an 
-extra lease of life to the combination, at a time when the 
West Australian field of operations was becoming Cis- 
-credited. Large numbers of the shares in the Rossland and 
Kootenay mines known as Le Roi No. 2 and No. 3, were 
-sold on the market by the London and Globe Corporation, 
-and bought by the British America Corporation, and 
several of the intermediate dealers were ruined thr2e months 
ago by the failure of the first-named of these orgwnisations. 
*Cross-claims have arisen in connection with the purchase of 
and payment for the shares of the two mines last mentioned, 
.and opportunity has been taken of the British America Cor- 
poration to refuse payment for the shares now tendered. 
A further lesson has thus been given of the dangers of specu- 
‘lation by joint-stock company, a kind of organisation de- 
scribed as being “ without soul to be saved or body to be 
“kicked.” It is much to be regretted that compulsory liqui- 
dation of the London and Globe Corporation was not forced 
"by the proprietors so that full disclosure might be had of its 
‘business methods. It is not yet perhaps too late to secure 
this, if and when reconstruction fails. Some interesting 
‘revelations would certainly result, and the creditors perhaps 
would be benefited. Truly, the Stock Exchange has a large 
-accumulation of dirty linen to wash, and it is not altogether 
‘to the public interest that the operation should be carried on 
‘privately. 

With the American market under a cloud, and some 
-of the chief mining fields discredited, it is difficult to fore- 
cast where the next outburst of speculation will take place. 
“The conclusion of the South African war would certainly 
‘be followed by increased activity in Transvaal and Rhode- 
‘sian shares. The recommencement of gold output by a few 
-of the former companies will doubtless warrant a return of 
some measure of confidence, and the best of the deep-level 
properties appear to offer opportunities for advance in 
‘value. The shares are now rather below the points touched 
‘just before the outbreak of hostilities ; but the question of 
tthe incidence of future taxation and its effects upon profits 
‘have still to be settled. There are expectations in some 
«quarters of increased attention to the prospects for invest- 
ment offered by miscellaneous industrial and commercial 
“companies, of which the creation has been so large in recent 
years. No general rule can, of course, be laid down over 
so wide a field ; but it must be confessed that several recent 
eports and dividend declarations have not tended to in- 
“crease confidence in joint-stock management. Factories 
cand businesses are gradually built up by individual capacity 

and energy, and in many cases a transfer to a limited 
liability company implies a certain, if gradual, reduction of 
met profits. The power given by accumulated capital ill 


<ompensates for a loss of the personal element, and this is 
a point which must not be overlooked in the present age of 
«combinations. 


E. R. McD. 


ACHIEVEMENT. 


HO says we fail? We prosper beyond dreams. 
As architects of ruin we have no peers. 

We thought to fire but farmsteads: we have lit 
A flame less transient in the hearts of men. 
We are ill at building? Yet have we at least 
Destroyed to better purpose than we knew. 
We have raised up heroes where we found but hinds, 
We have ravaged well, our rapine is not vain. 
Redder from our red hoofprints the wild rose 
Of freedom shall afresh hereafter spring, 
And in our own despite are we the sires 
Of liberty, as night begets the day. 
Sufficient claim to memory this I deem, 
Title enow, were other passport none. 


WILLIAM WATSON. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE AGRICULTURAL RATING ACT. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I have noticed correspondence in your columns 
and elsewhere in regard to the attitude which the Liberal 
party ought to adopt towards the proposal to renew the 
Agricultural Rating Act. The suggestion is made that our 
efforts should be directed towards preventing its renewal 
and that only. This may be the counsel of perfection, but 
it is not practical politics. Having given the relief to the 
agricultural interest, it would be very difficult indeed to 
withdraw it; but there is another course which I venture to 
suggest as the best course to pursue. I suggest that our 
efforts should be directed towards preventing the renewal 
of the Act, but, at the same time, we should propose the 
division of the rates between the owner and the occupier. 
This is a good Liberal proposal, which was carried by reso- 
lution in the House of Commons in 1886. If carried out, the 
effect would be to hand back to the Exchequer the money 
now paid out under the Agricultural Rating Act in relief of 
local rates, but to continue the relief of half his rates to the 
farmer as now, and it would have the additional advantage 
of giving relief also to other agricultural interests which 
suffer equally from agricultural depression with the farmer, 
namely, the agricultural labourer and the small village 
tradesman. Yours faithfully, 

Tuomas Garr ASHTON, 
House of Commons, 
May 21, 1901. 


THE PRISON TREATMENT OF EDITORS 
IN CAPETOWN. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In this colony there appears to be no such criminal 
as what in England is known as a first-class misdemeanant. 
Mr. Cartwright and Mr. Malan are simply prisoners without 
hard labour, to whom certain privileges are ordinarily 
allowed, privileges which in their case have been largely 
curtailed by the Minister under whose department prisons 
come. This Minister is Mr. T. L. Graham, K.C., Colonial 
Secretary, a narrow and violent Jingo. For instance, they 
are not allowed a chair or a knife and fork, though food, to 
be approved by the authorities, is allowed to be sent in to 
them ; they have one bath a week, and have to wash dail 
at the pump in the prison yard ; they have to carry out their 
bedding daily and air it in the yard, and then fold it up 
again; they are not allowed to smoke; they are treated in 
nearly all respects like ordinary hard labour criminals, 
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except that they do not have to do hard labour. Under the 
Prison Regulations, they are permitted all reasonable 
opportunities of communicating with their friends or legal 
advisers, either in writing or verbally; they may write 
and receive letters daily, but their friends only twice 
a week, except by special permission. Now, here is 
where the tyranny is exercised especially. No one 
is allowed to visit them, not even their wives, who have 
not seen them since their sentences. Notwithstanding re- 
peated applications, no one is allowed to see them. Mr. 
Graham retuses them this legitimate privilege because, he 
says, he fears the introduction of plague into the prison. 
The complete hollowness of this excuse is at once per- 
ceived when it is remembered that bedding and food comes 
into the gaol from the houses of the prisoners, that officials 
are passing in and out frequently, that the coloured drivers 
of the plague vans go home daily to their families without 
being disinfected, and that the dirtiest criminals from the 
slums are taken in daily. Its hollowness was exposed by 
Mr. Malan’s business agent. This gentleman has been 
inoculated, and offered to undergo any process of disinfec- 
tion which the prison authorities might think fit. But, under 
instructions from Mr. Graham, he was point-blank informed 
in writing that no one would be permitted to see the 
prisoners. It cannot cause surprise if the public see in all 
this nothing else than political persecution. 
Yours faithfully, 
Care COLonistT. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF THE WAR. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—A war costing two millions of pounds a week six 
months after the authorities have declared it to be “over” is 
a matter so great that it behoves every taxpayer to demand 
direct answers to direct questions. Are the authorities at 
home capable of managing a war? Are those entrusted 
with the conduct of the war itself able and skilful leaders ? 

The part Parliament plays in a war is critic, not of plans, 
but of results, and paymaster, but not controller of expen- 
diture. Unless the members are themselves skilful students 
of war, their criticism is of no effect, as the technical 
answers given to their enquiries are so cleverly drawn 
up that the public are lulled into a sense of false 
security. The service members are too closely allied to the 
Government to expose the fallacies, thus no real criticism 
and consequent effective control is attainable. Fate some- 
times intervenes to throw a light into obscurity, and the 
case of Major-General Sir H. E. Colvile has done much and 
will do more to show that, so far as those who have been 
entrusted with the management of the war itself are con- 
cerned, the country has been less well served than the great 
responsibility which this war has cast upon us all, demands. 
Until this responsibility is fixed the wrong men are blamed 
—the tools, and not those who control them. 

An examination of various despatches and other docu- 
ments published in connection with the Colvile case in 
Parliament and in the Press will go to show that the 
methods of the Headquarters Staff, under Lord Roberts, 
have not been those employed in modern civilised warfare, 
and have partaken too much of the nature of “central con- 
trol.” This might in the case of certain isolated actions 
have proved of but minor importance had all the subordi- 
nates been brought up in that school, which we will 
call the “school of warfare against barbarous or native 
tribes,” rather than “against a_ civilised enemy.” 
When vast numbers of British troops are to be 
handled, as at Paardeburg, against an alert and 
enterprising enemy it makes all the difference whether the 
supreme commander carries out his operations according to 
the methods of the school in which the ‘greater number of 
his senior subordinates are brought up, or he follows the 
system he personally has accustomed himself to in that 
army in which he made his reputation. It is more than 
likely that the members of his staff will be men of his own 
training, but in this special case his Chief of Staff was 
eminently not of his own training, but of a school of which 
he was the only member—a school which learned its 
experience in one unique class of warfare, totally unlike 
that of the Boer War, its exponent a man of strong 
will and determined purpose, but who cannot have known 
anything of the subordinate generals and their pecularities 
over whom he—by the necessities of his position—was from 
time to time placed in a position of control. when Lord 
Roberts was absent. 

A tyro in military matters will see that at the outset ot 
Lord Roberts's operations a state of things existed which 


made for confusion, and confusion has never been absent 
from January, 1900, until now. Did Lord Roberts and Lord. 
Kitchener Ys gong themselves to their respective positions ? 
Emphatically no. It was public clamour in the first place, 

and the easy assent of a weak Government in the second. 
The fact that the Commander-in-Chief of our Army at the 
time should only learn ot the appointmeut of Lord Roberts 
to the command of our forces in South Africa by seeing 

the announcement in the newspapers is alone sufficient 
to show the flimsy character of the consideration given: 
to so great a task as subduing a people and seizing a 

vast territory to make it our own. Yet we have Generals 

Gatacre and Colvile sent home, dismissed their com- 
mands, General Babington sent to Stellenbosch into 
retreat, and of subordinates, we know not how 
many, whose careers are ruined, mainly through the- 
gross error of a_ civilian Commander-in-Chief_ listen- 
ing to popular clamour and refusing to consult those 
the country has paid great salaries to in order that at times 
of stress such advice shall be forthcoming. There is not the- 
slightest blame attachable to Lord Wolseley in this, for he 
was not consulted, and we now know what his advice would 
have been. Instead, we send out men accustomed to one 
class of work to do another, or lose their reputations as- 
strategists. Their reputations hang in the balance, and the: 
instruments are blamed for the failures of these two men to- 
accomplish what they reasonably could not and should not 
have been expected to attempt. 

UBIQUE. 


“PATRIOTISM AND ETHICS.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The prominence you are good enough to give to: 
the above book, and the kindly spirit of your reviewer's 
criticisms, embolden me to ask permission to offer & 
rejoinder with regard to the one point upon which we are at. 
direct variance, namely, whether or not patriotism is @ 
“virtue” (? virtuous sentiment). 

Your reviewer has evidently done me the honour to- 
read the book carefully and critically, but he has not 
altogether kept free from misconceptions, and there is one 
section at which I think he must have nodded —that in which 
I deal with the distinction which is drawn (under various 
names) between genuine and spurious patriotism (pp. 301 to- 
324). This is a reply in anticipation toa great many of his. 
points, and he does not challenge the reply, but ignores it. 

Patriotism, says my courteous critic, is a virtue. But 
whose patriotism ? His own. Not that of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, not that of the “idiots who wreck peace meetings,” not 
that of the imperialist who seeks to extend his country’s 
sway. Yet Mr. Chamberlain and the idiots and the 
imperialists would retort—and justly retort—that they are 
patriotic; indeed, they would go much further and say— 
here wnjustly—that your reviewer is not patriotic. Hecon- 
demns them, not because he is a patriot, but because he is. 
an ethicist—in other words, he tests their actions by the 
moral code. But if he accepts their theory that patriotism 
is a virtue, he ought to make that the test. These men 
simply allow their patriotism to have full sway, with the- 
result that it overrides ethics; those who invoke ethics at 
once admit that patriotism is not a test. The former are 
consistent to a alee standard, and thereby are led into: 
grave immorality; the latter (unless they give up the 
“virtue” of patriotism) preserve their morality at 
the expense of their consistency. The men who permit 
patriotism to have free vent often commit or sanction crimes 
against humanity, and always run the risk of moral deteri- 
oration ; and they can only escape this risk by subduing or’ 
checking the patriotic instinct. But to have to subdue or 
check an instinct, lest it should lead to vice, scarcely har- 
monises with the theory that it is a virtue. 

This, of course, is but the baldest outline of an argu- 
ment which occupies about fifteen pages of my book. I 
think, if it had not escaped attention, it would, at any rate,. 
have been noticed; and 1 am strengthened in this opinion 
by the statement of your reviewer that, if patriotism is not 
a virtue, my sympathy with Boer resistance is inexplicable 
and by the numerous statements to which this leads up. If 
I allowed myself to be controlled by patriotism, my sym- 
pathies would be the other way, and I should support Mr. 
Chamberlain and uphold my country. I sympathise with 
the Boers, not because they are patriots, but because I think’ 
they are right in resisting aggression, because independence 
is a thing to be prized, because liberty is a jewel to be 
guarded. And I arrive at these conclusions by an appeab 
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to the ethical code—not to the patriotic code—and I have 
not the slightest doubt that my critic does the same thing. 
Both parties to a crusade of slaughter cannot be in the 
right (although both may be in the wrong). But mere 
patriotism leads men to believe that it is their duty to 
support their country; and the result is that, as patriotism 
is considered a virtue, we get what I call the grimmest of 
phenomena, immorality doing its worst in the name of 
morality. 

Patriotism, I am told, is obviously a virtue so long as 
there is a patria. And is egoism obviously a virtue so long 
as there is an ego, or selfishness so long as there is a self? 
The collective body which we call a nation constitutes (at 
any rate as regards other nations) a unit corresponding to 
the individual ego or self; and, whilst both with nations and 
individuals self-regarding conduct is justifiable up to a 
certain point, ethics alone can determine what that point is. 
We must always come back to the ethical test. But by 
adopting the patriotic standard, instead of making ethics 
the test of national self-regarding conduct, we make national 
self-regard the standard. There is only one test of the 
morality of conduct—not, does it make for the interests of 
the patria or for the interests of the individual (not, by the 
way, does it make for peace, as I am—curiously enough— 
supposed to believe, although I devote considerable space 
to the consideration of what justifies war), but, does it make 
for righteousness ? 

I must not prolong this by commenting, as I should like 
to do, upon minor misapprehensions (love of humanity, tor 
example, is not exclusive because it stops at the first ape, 
for love of humanity is a different quality from love of 
animals, a point dealt with at p. 333 ef seq.). But when I am 
asked why I selected Mr. Chamberlain’s essay for examina- 
tion, I reply that I gave the reason, namely, that it is the only 
detailed apologia of patriotism I was able to discover. I 
read everything on the subject I could find, and deal with 
the views of some dozen leading writers, including Herbert 
Spencer (who is responsible for the term “reflex 
egoism,” which seems a stumbling-block) and Ruskin 
(who tells us that patriotism is an absurd prejudice 
founded on an extensive selfishness), and I put the inquiry, 
“Where shall the apologetics of patriotism be found?” If 
my friendly critic can tell me I shall be deeply grateful. 
For the lofty spirit which pervades his article I have nothing 
but reverence—but it is the spirit of something nobler than 
patriotism. I think Iam as much attached to my country 
as any man, but I do not see why that should be imputed 
to me for righteousness. If, like your reviewer, I condemn 
the arrogance, intolerance, despotism, injustice, spoliation, 
and bloodshed which (from blind pride of nationality) so 
many of his countrymen condone or countenance; if, like 
him, I find (when patriotism is in the ascendency) the 
atmosphere one of stifling vulgarity, and see in the expres- 
sion of a thousand faces but one fatuous sneer, it is because 
I appeal (as I am convinced he appeals) to the ethical 
tribunal. And if gratitude impels us thankfully to appre- 
ciate benefits received, and if so be duty demand that we 
claim our portion in the wrath of God, let us not mistake 
the mouthpiece for the voice, but remember that, even 
although we are bidden to rise to the heights of self-renun- 
ciation, our summons is the same clear call which to a 
Livingstone came from Africa, and to a Damien from 
Molokai, bidding them renounce home and country—for 
virtue knows no frot.tier. 

Yours obediently, 
Jxo. Geo. Goparp. 
May 22, 1901. 


THE CHILDREN’S BILL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Dear Str,—In relation to your article in The Speaker of 
May 18 on “The Children’s Bill: Legislative Pitfalls,” I 
should like to point out that the word “apparently” in the 
operative clause of the bill, to which objection is taken, is 
the word employed, not only in the Act of 35 and 36 
Victoria, but also in the Pawnbrokers’ Act (35 and 36 
Victoria), Explosive Substances Act (38 Victoria), and the 
Children’s Dangerous Performances Act (42 and 43 Victoria). 
Still more to the point is the fact that with Acts with an 
object similar to that of the Children’s Bill, adopted in 
various of the British colonies and dependencies, the word 
“apparently” is the one used in the operative clause. This 
is the casein Acts relating to Antigua, Bermuda, Cape 
Colony, Ceylon, Falkland Islands, Gambia, Gibraltar, 
Grenada, Malta, Mauritius, Natal, Newfoundland, New South 





r 


Wales, New Zealand, Ontario, Queensland, Seychelles 
Trinidad, Turks’ Island, and Victoria. 

_ It would not seem, therefore, that there can be a very grave 
objection to retaining the word “ apparently” in the present 
bill. The word seems to me the most likely to secure sub- 
stantial justice both for the purchaser and seller. A girl of 
seventeen, but looking younger, would doubtless be held to 
have relieved the publican serving her of responsibility if 
she gave him a distinct assurance that she was above the 
age indicated in the Act; whilst in the contrary case the 
magistrate would no doubt make every fair allowance for 
the inherent difficulty of absolutely determining the age by 
appearance. 

In view of the objection to the word “deliver,” it is 
certain that, as the writer of the article points out, some in- 
conveniences will unavoidably ensue, but the retention of 
the word appears te be absolutely necessary in order to 
carry out the object of the bill. In the absence of this, or a 
similar expression, it would be possible for a licensed 
person to make arrangements, such as by means of a 
deferred or indirect payment, to evade the law. The object 
of the bill is to prevent liquor being supplied to children in 
any way, with or without immediate payment, whether by 
way of sale or gift. 

_ It does not appear to me that there is much force in the 
objection to the words “or allows any person to sell or 
deliver.” These, or similar words, appear in by far the 

reater number of the colonial enactments mentioned above. 

n the suppositious case referred to, the landlord “ allowed” 
his daughter to serve the supposed customer when he gave 
her a general authority to act on his behalf, and I do not see 
how any special knowledge on the part of the daughter, as 
to the age of the messenger, affects the case.—I am, yours. 
faithfully, 

CHARLES WAKELY. 
60, Old Bailey, London, E.C. 


WEST INDIES SUGAR QUESTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I have just received a letter, dated April 22, from: 
the editor of the Antigua Standard, the leading journal in. 
the Leeward Islands, and I enclose for publication an 
extract, which speaks for itself: 

“Now, as to the news which has reached us by cable. 
What have we West Indians done to merit the punishment 
being meted out to us by the imposition of a tax on our 
sole industry? Good God, it is worse than Egyptian 
bondage and the making of bricks without straw. I may 
tell you, and you are at liberty to quote me if you are 
moved to address the English public in the Press, that there 
is a growing inclination here to resent it by reprisal, #.e¢., to 
import nothing from England that can be procured in the 
United States, where we have a measure of fostering care 
and protection without allegiance to their flag. Jn this 
feeling I join, and have written to several English. 
merchants fromwhom I get supplies, that I feel myself bound 
by moral obligation to patronise a foreign country, which 
(at least for a time, as I believe) tosters the West Indies, 
instead of the Mother Country, which treats us as not 
belonging to the British household, bastards who may only 
by sufferance adopt the name of our parent. To tax our 
sugar means that while in the past we have suffered by the 
English market being closed against us through the effects 
of European bounties, ¢he door is now locked,and the un- 
certainties of the United States market loom up before us 
like a dreadful nightmare. Our ruin is being precipitated 
by the Government of the United Kingdom. God help us. 

e have trusted in Himand Mr. Chamberlain. The weaker 
has failed to help us, may the All Powerful interpose. You 
are at liberty, if you elaborate on this matter, to refer to 
this letter, as received from the editor of the Antigua 
Standard, as | would like to be identified with those who 
wish good for the Empire and much good for their West 
Indian home.” 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES HENEAGE. 
11, Grafton-square, Clapham, S.W. 
May, 1901. 


{Loyalism in the West Indies, like loyalism in the Cape 
Colony, is clearly an article which the Mother Countr 
cannot tax. Mr. Chamberlain has extracted from English 
pockets a large dole for the benefit of the West Indians, . 
and these grateful colonists are already preparing to boycott 
English in favour of American goods.—Ep. SPEAKER. | 
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RAMBLES ROUND THE EDGE HILLS. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—If the writer of your review on Rambles Round 


. the Edge Hills had had even a superficial acquaintance with 


the Warwickshire peasantry, he would have abstained from 


. a tirade which is as remote from the fact as it is unqualified. 


It may interest him to know that the men “ who believe 
nothing ” are steeped in Nonconformist piety in all its strict- 
ness and sincerity; that among a population, “ unchecked 
in its libations save by a craven fear of the police,” drunken- 
ness in its worst forms is little known. In the Petty Sessional 
Division, which covers the district he writes of, the convic- 


‘tions for drunkenness are in proportion to population less 


than one-fifth of those of the average of the country. His 


- assertion that the “Sweece are indifferent to their daughters’ 


honouris a libel,whose grossness can only be fully understood 
by those who know them. And surely it is passing strange 

T vepeueh that 
the agricultural labourer is dissatisfied with his lot. It 
would have been more to the purpose if he had recorded 
their sturdy Liberalism, if he had noted that the villages were 


- on the whole proof against the war fever, that in the rural 


Midlands and South the Liberals gained ground at the last 


- election. Someday those who care for high standards in 


private life, for a sober Liberalism in public life, will 
recognise that their stronghold is in the Nonconformist 
villages. In the meantime, it is pitiable to readin a Liberal 
paper sentiments such as those of your reviewer. 
Yours faithfully, 
Botton Kine. 


Gaydon, Warwick. 
OUR BOASTED INDIFFERENCE. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Will you, with your usual fairness, allow me to 


- enter a protest against a passage occurring in an article 
- entitled “A Gap in English Education” in your last issue, 


in which the writer speaks of “ our boasted indifference to 
the ethics of a national war.” 

Had your contributor confined himself to saying that 
we were indifferent to the ethics of war, I should have 
been content to put his remark beside the current 
accusation of indifference to patriotism brought against his 
own side. Both are examples of uncharitable generalisations 


- which it is quite impossible either to substantiate or disprove. 


As, however, he goes further and alleges that we “boast” 


--of such indifference, I think I am justified in asking him for 


one example of anyone at all representative of the English 
people, orof the Imperialist section of them, who has made 


- such a “boast.” Ido not believe he can find one. 


I am, Sir, 


Yours faithfully, 
May, 1901. C. 


DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
Sir,—Allow me, on behalf of the City of Lichfield, to 


- state that the house in which Dr. Samuel Johnson was born, 
- Situate in our Market Place, has, through the munificence of 
-a citizen (Alderman John Gilbert) and other circumstances, 


become the property of the Corporation here. Although it 
is necessary to postpone its more complete reparation to a 


later and favourable date, the Town Council have arranged 


to open it at Whitsuntide, when the public will be admitted 
in much the same way as at other birthplaces —at Stratford- 
on-Avon, Olney, and elsewhere. 

I theretore venture to appeal to the literary public 


- generally tor books, prints, manuscripts, pictures, and other 


objects of interest relating to the doctor, whose life and 
great personality are so intimately bound up with the City 


~of Lichfield. 


The names of all donors will be appended to their gifts. 


All letters and parcels should be addressed to the Town 
«Clerk, Lichfield. 


Yours faithfully, 
Georce Haynes, Mayor. 


REVIEWS. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE SABBATH. 


THE Day oF THE Sun. By Conrad Noel. David Nutt. 


It is one of the most unfortunate facts of modern life that 
broad theology makes little or no attempt to make a broad 
appeal. There is no such thing as an enlightened tract : for 
the tracts compiled by Secular and Ethical societies are about 
as dull and sectarian as any documents could be. There is, 
in a certain sense, in these days, a religion that is common 
to all decent people, a gratitude to the mystery of Creation, 
a brotherhood with the vast freemasonry of life: but this 
religion has no priests and no propaganda. The air is full 
of disembodjed religion: but the great paradox still holds 
its course. It is the narrowest religion that has the widest 
sweep: the oldest form that has the freshest audacity: the 
coldest and cruellest creed that has the warmest hold upon 
the heart. 

Mr. Conrad Noel’s book is among the few that we have 
seen that seems to hint at least at the supplying of this want : 
it is devoted to the denunciation of the dark and petty 
veneration of the Sabbath, and the assertion of the claim of 
Christianity to be considered pre-eminently as a great eman- 
cipation, a reign of liberty and light. But it is written not 
with the cultivated frigidity so painfully characteristic of 
most humanitarians, but with something of the clearness, 
pungency, and moral certitude of one of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
sermons. Mr. Conrad Noel has grasped one of the cen- 
tral secrets of modern religious life: that the victories of 
Evangelical “ otherworldliness ” have been due to the fact 
that it was, with all its dingy decorum, preached essentially 
by men of the world. 

It is certainly a delightful thing, artistically speaking, to 
see the Sabbatarians confronted with a moral denunciation 
equal in severity to their own. Mr. Noel evidently con- 
siders those who do not play lawn-tennis on Sunday as 
guilty of the terrible sin of disregarding the Lord’s Dav. 
He might found a new Lord’s Day Observance Society, by 
the agency of which open and notorious evil-livers wh» 
missed cpera after opera on Sunday could be publicly and 
wholesomely rebuked. Perhaps he would not like to go so 
far as to publish a series of tracts entitled, “The Horrors 
of the Strand on Sunday,” in which should be vividly 
Gescribed the disgusting sight of scores of public-houses 
being closed at eleven. But it is quite clear that he feels, 
deeply and sincerely, and, as it seems to me, truly, the night: 
mare. topsey-turveydom of the fact that religion, which is 
in its very essence the tracing of the world to an inexpres- 
sibly noble origin, should have occupied itself in slandering 
the world. So eager were men to exalt one manifestation 
of the divine that they worked themselves into a kind of 
rage with all the others. Mr. G. F. Watts might be pleased 
if one asserted that “Jonah” was the best picture he or 
anyone else had painted, but if the enthusiasm later took 
the form of tearing all his other pictures out of their 
frames, his glee might become more controllable. 

There can be no question, it seems to me, that the 
history of one of the blackest calamities that ever befell 
mankind lies buried in the word “ holidav.” The calamities 
of the earth, as they are commonly reckoned, wars, tyran- 
nies, and pestilences, are mere mosquito-bites on the great 
body of humanity; the real calamities of it are in the 
gradual corruption or disuse of some of its great organs. Vf 
it be really true, for example, as some mystics tell us, that 
psychic powers once possessed by men have died out with 
the dying influence of Celts or Hindus, the incident is more 
important by a hundred times than the fall of Rome. Simi- 
larly the word “ holiday ” stands like a primeval tower, with 
an indecipherable inscription. It recalls a time when religion 
and merrymaking were naturally wedded, even in common 
custom and language. Dancing, for example, was a religious 
rite in every nation, Jew and Gentile. If I could only see 
the Archbishop of Canterbury performing an energetic pas 
seul in his cathedral I should die happy. 
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Mr. Noel does not, to my mind, do full justice to the 
meaning of the Jewish Sabbath. No day is, in a sense, more 


fitted to be a great universal holiday. It is the day which 
represents the most colossal and overpowering conception 
that the mind can entertain, the conception of the inexplic- 
able contentment of God. Without some such abysmal 
thought in the background there is no merriment, but only 
levity. There is no joy without a touch of fear: in every 
festival it is the man with one fresh breath of shyness who 
enjoys himself most. It must have struck anyone with 
any knowledge of the world that no man can be genuinely 
frivolous unless he is serious. And if our modern merri- 
ment is to be the expression of anything, the shining foam 
upon any deep and driving tide, it must be of this senti- 
ment of the secret good of all things. The essence of a 
holiday is a certain tense and exciting quality. The Sab- 
bath is the Festival of Creation on which the world is made 
over again. The universe presents the cryptogramic wonder 
of a detective story; but with this difference, that the 
secret is not a hidden crime, but a hidden kindness. 

But whatever may be said for the spiritual idea behind 
the Jewish Sabbath, there can be little doubt of Mr. Noel’s 
justification in pleading for a complete repudiation of its 
detailed claims. It is unnecessary to recapitulate Mr. Noel’s 
clear and well-marshalled arguments. That Chiist ex- 
pended much of his energy in fighting with Sabbatarian- 
ism, that the Pauline Christians regarded it as a Jewish 
prejudice, that the medizval Church knew little or nothing 
of it, everyone of cultivation will admit. That its excesses 
were frequently censured by the Church, that it was repu- 
diated by the great Reformers, Luther and Calvin, and that 
it is to this day as unknown among Protestant foreigners, like 
the Dutch, as among Catholic foreigners, like the French, 
will come perhaps more freshly to those who study Mr. 
Noel’s facts. In any case I feel that Mr. Noel’s argument, 
so far as it is directed against the final authority of the 
extreme Sabbatarian view, is victorious. 

But Mr. Noel will fall into an error if he imagines that 
the ordinary sentiment of the British Sabbath, full of com- 
promise and mild amusements, is a mere piece of silliness 
and social cowardice, for which there is nothing to be said. 
Like every other far-reaching institution, especially if it be a 
religious institution, it is the symbol of a certain phycho- 
logical fact. The fact is one somewhat neglected to-day. 
Our literary men are at work with wild ingenuity to show that 
there are innumerable shapes and colours of pain and ruin ; 
but no one is industrious enough to show that there are innu- 
merable shapes and colours of happiness. And as (to con- 
tinue the colour simile) there is a green pleasure of nature 
and rustic frolic, a crimson pleasure of passion, a golden 
pleasure of success, a blue pleasure of aspiration, so there is 
a blank white and silver pleasure of empty peace. We are 
so busy embroidering the heavy gold of fact and feeling on to 
our life that we hardly take delight in the naked texture of 
existence. If a busy and strenuous people have set apart a 
day, not for a violent pleasure to relieve their violent duty, 
but simply for a chance to sink back upon the simple satis- 
factions of being, as one sinks back in an arm-chair, we are 
not sure that they are so entirely without a motive. But Mr. 
Noel’s book is not really touched by this. It is directed 
against the controversial Sabbatarians, and it is difficult to 
believe that they ever rest, even on the seventh day. 

G. K. C. 





A YEAR IN CHINA. 


A YEAR IN CHINA, 1899-1900, by Clive Bigham, C.M.G., late 
Hon. Attaché to H.M. Legation in Peking. London: Mac- 
millan and Co. 8s. 6d. 


ANYONE who wishes to obtain a rapid glance at China, as it 
is at the present time, cannot do better than follow Mr. 
Bigham in his two journeys through that country in 1899 
and 1900. Leaving Hongkong for Canton in April of the 
former year, he went by boat up the North River to 
Shaochou, crossed the dividing range between the provinces 


of Kwangtung and Kiang-si, and descended by the Kan river 

through the Poyang Lake to the Yangtse. After a week 

in Hankow he continued his journey northward through the - 
province of Honan to Kaifong, to Tientsin and Peking, 

following very nearly the projected course of the Lu-Han 

railway, which, though nominally in Belgian hands, is. 
largely financed by the Russo-Chinese Bank. In the latter 

part of 1899 Mr. Bigham was sent to Manchuria, from: 
which he passed through Korea to Japan. 

In the following winter Mr. Bigham was again in: 
China; his course this time being up the Yangtse to- 
Chentu, the capital of Szechuan, thence by the great North. 
Road to Sian-fu, and so by the Yellow River and the Grand. 
Canal to Tientsin, where he arrived in June, in time to- 
take part, under Admiral Seymour, in the first and abortive: 
attempt to relieve Peking. Of this expedition, and of the- 
subsequent capture of Tientsin in July, a most vivid account 
is given. 

Mr. Bigham’s official position closes his mouth om 
vexed political questions. But his rapid and comprehensive: 
survey throws light on many points of interest. Some 
readers will be surprised to learn that what impressed him 
most at Hankow was the strength of the commercial posi- 
tion established there by Russia. “ Hankow,” says Mr. 
Bigham, “ is the central tea-mart of the whole Empire, and 
as the great mass of Chinese tea goes to Russia it is perhaps. 
natural that the Russians should be very much in evidence. 
The Russo-Chinese Bank, which has a great deal to do with 
the financing of the Lu-Han railway, the new line that is to 
run from Hankow to Peking, has also a large and pros- 
perous agency here, and is competing strongly with the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation.” The 
naive belief of many people in this country that the Yangtse 
Valley is to become as recognised an appendage to the 
British Empire as the Nile is likely to receive a rude shock 
as events develop. At Hankow, on his second visit, Mr. 
Righam came into contact with the great Viceroy Chang-chi- 
tung, whose remarkable book, China’s Last Hope, is at 
length receiving the attention it deserves. He did not im- 
press Mr. Bigham as “so pro-British as is generally be- 
lieved.” “ There is no doubt that he recognises the general 
utility and necessity of European reform in China. He 
only wishes it to be for China and not for Europe, and for 
this who can blame him?” Those who wish China to retain 
her independence will be glad to hear Mr. Bigham’s account 
cf the college for the education of Chinese army cadets, 
and of the foreign-drilled troops, “ fine, tall fellows, well 
set-up, and smartly dressed.” “ Militarism had evidently 
come into fashion throughout the whole quarter, for even 
the unclad infant was parading the gutter with a flag and a 
drum, and saluting the foreigner as he passed in correct 
Teutonic fashion—a most unusual and unorthodox pastime 
for the juvenile Celestial.” The Viceroy’s industrial achieve- 
ments, his mint, his ironworks, his tramway to the Liu coal 
mines, his flotilla of steam launches plying across the Tung- 
ting Lake, are duly noticed. Hankow is becoming the 
commercial capital of China, and, in the opinion of our 
traveller, should be its political capital. 

Next, perhaps, in interest is Chentu, the chief city of 
Szechuan, with its million of population, “ quiet, courteous 
people, better-mannered and better-dressed than the Chinese 
in any other part of the Empire. Their broad streets and 
clean shops display a degree of wealth and cleanliness that 
is rarely seen elsewhere, their architecture shows solidity and 
elegance, and their general desire for advancement is well 
typified by the fact that they have already started jinrick- 
shaws in the city and European machinery in some of the 
adjacent mines.” Measured by the river banks Chentu is 
two thousand miles from Shanghai. It is the meeting-point 
of important trade routes from Kansu, Tibet, and Yunnan, 
and is, in fact, the principal emporium of the West of China. 
By a marvellous irrigation system, centred in the neighbour- 
ing town of Kuan, the waters of the Min are stored up 
and distributed to every part of the vast plain in which the 
city stands. 

In due course Mr. Bigham reached Sianfu, interesting 
as the actual seat of Chinese Government. Though open 
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to an invader from the north-west, the city would be defen- 
sible against Eastern foes, especially if connected with the 
strong position of Tungkuan, eighty miles further to the 
east, where the Yellow River takes its sharp turn eastward 
+ ards Honan and Kaifong. Useless as the river is for 
navigation, the land to the north and south of it in this 
part of its course is of overwhelming industrial importance, 

. containing perhaps the largest coalfields in the world, and 
vast stores of iron. Here lies the field of operations of the 
Peking Syndicate. 

Mr. Bigham’s book is well supplied with illustrations, 
and, what is much more important, with excellent maps, 
which enable the reader to follow the traveller’s course with 
accuracy. 

J. H. B. 





EAST LONDON. 


East Lonpon. By Walter Besant. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 18s. 


* Tue title of this volume is misleading. Sir Walter Besant 
y has given us a series of brightly-written sketches of East 

London and East London life; but, except in the short 
, introductory chapters, he makes no attempt to give a com- 
- plete or balanced picture of either. 

East London, as he defines it, includes the whole area 
East of the City and the Great North Road, and North of 
the Thames; it includes “that area newly covered with 
houses, now a dense suburb, lying east of the River Lea; 
and all that aggregation of crowded towns, each large 
enough to form an important city by itself, formed of the 


. once rural suburban villages called Hackney, Clapton, Stoke 


Newington, Old Ford, Stepney, Bow, and Stratford” (p. 4). 
It contains “an aggregate of two million inhabitants— 


- more than Berlin or Vienna, St. Petersburg or Philadel- 
» phia.” (This is nearly to double the size of East London as 


usually understood. Mr. Charles Booth’s “ East London 


_ and Hackney ” contained less than a million.) “It had until 


this year (1900) no centre, no heart, no representative body, 
no mayor, no aldermen, no council, no wards; it has not 
inherited folk’s mote, hustings, or ward mote; it has 
. therefore no public buildings of its own. There are vestry 
halls and town halls, but they are those of the separate 


* hamlets—Hackney or Stratford—not East London.” “It 


is a city full of churches and places of worship, yet there 
are no cathedrals, either Anglican or Roman; it has a 
. sufficiency of elementary schools, but it has no public or 
* high school, and it has no colleges for the higher educa- 
tion, and no university ; the people all read newspapers, yet 
there is no East London paper, except of the smaller and 
local kind.” “ Out of the one hundred and eighty free 
’ libraries, great and small, of London, only nine or ten 
belong tc this city—two of these are doubtful ; one. at least 
. is actually falling to pieces by neglect, and is in a rapid 
state of decay” (p. 8). There are no visitors, no hotels, 
-“Tt is related of a New Zealander that he once came over 
intending to make a short stay in London. He put up ata 
’ hotel in the City of London itself, on the’ eastern side ; his 
- wandering feet tcok hin day by day into Whitechapel nd 
‘ Wapping, which, he imagined, constituted the veritable 
London of which he had read. After three or four weeks of 
disappointed monotony in search of London’s splendours 
he sought a returning steamer at the docks. ‘London,’ he 
said, ‘is a big place, but for public buildings give me 
Canterbury, New Zealand’” (p. 9). There are no book- 
shops, no art or literature. There are no soldiers. “ The in- 
habitants never see the pomp of war; in their schools they 
are never taught the plain duties of patriotism and the honour 
of fighting for the country” (p. 14). “There is no other 
city in the world in the least like East London for the un- 
. paralleled mnagnitude of its meanness and its monotony” 
.(p. 15). The population is wholly industrial; 30 per 
cent. are not Londoners by birth (p. 36). Not more than 


8 per cent. go to church or chapel (p. 37). It has no 
history. 

Such is the general picture Sir Walter Besant draws, 
and no one can deny that there is much truth in it. It is 
exaggerated, of course. “ Art must exaggerate, art must 
select, art must group.” The statement that the children 
are never taught the duties of patriotism (as distinct from 
the duty of jingoism) is untrue. So is the statement that 
East London has no history. The exaggerated gloom is 
scarcely mitigated by the vague plea that “to the philo- 
sopher every girl is beautiful because she is a girl; every 
young man is :n object of profound interest because he is 
a man, and of admiration because he is young.” 


Sur quelque différence une estime se fonde 
Et c’est n’estimer rien qu'estimer tout le monde. 


We much regret the statement that East London has 
no history. This volume proves the contrary, and Sir 
Walter Besant is at his best when he is recalling the Non- 
conformist memories of Clapton and Stoke Newington— 
still a stronghold of Dissent—or the extra-moenial im- 
punities of Wapping. Nothing in the book is more charm- 
ing than the short account of St. Katharine’s by the Tower 
(p. 65). We would gladly have heard something of the 
history of Stepney and Bow and Bethnal Green ; something 
of the growth and local classification of the various in- 
dustries ; more of the various immigrants and emigrants 
than the bare mention of the Huguenots (p. 188) and the 
slightly inconsistent notices of the Palatines (pp. 188, 278). 

The first two short chapters are devoted to this general 
sketch of the subject. The rest of the book consists of a 
series of slight, disconnected essays on people, places, and 
problems—the pool and the riverside, the factory girl, the 
alien, the submerged, the houseless, and the like, ending 
with a very generous appreciation of two extremely dis- 
similar forces—the Settlements and the Salvation Army. 
The essays are bright and interesting, but they show us 
only a very partial view of East London. Of all the vast 
area which Sir Walter Besant has chosen for his subject 
he has described in some detail the narrow strip along the 
river from London Bridge to the Isle of Dogs, in the 
chapters on the Wall and on the Riverside. In the delight- 
ful chapter on “ Memories of the Past,” he has told us some- 
thing of Hackney and Stoke Newington. But of the 
immense tract between, and of all the new London beyond 
the Lea, hardly a word is said. The same is true of the 
picture he draws of East End life. In a few scattered phrases 
he warns us against sensational views. But the total effect 
left on the reader’s mind is as untrue as that produced by 
the ordinary stories of East London. ll the facts narrated 
may have occurred. Tales of Mean Streets were true 
enough in that sense. But they give no more idea of the 
real life of East London than Modern Society gives of the 
life of West London. The pen-and-ink sketches hardly 
correct this impression. Those of places—notably some 
by Mr. Pennell—are delightful. But those of people are, 
without exception, vulgar and repulsive. 

An interesting chapter is given to the foreign Jew. 
Sir Walter Besant believes (with Mr. Russell) that he 
will soon be amalgamated. It may be so; though a 
compact colony of 100,000 is far harder to digest than 
so many scattered units. It is curious to speculate on 
the result of blending such opposite characters as the 
Whitechapel Jew and his Gentile neighbours—narrow- 
ness, thrift, and incessant thought for the morrow, with 
thoughtless, thriftless generosity. Centuries of oppres- 
sion seem only to have deepened, not to have formed, 
his character. We may not like the foreign Jew; we 
cannot help admiring him. However poor he is, he 
thinks first of his children. He never drinks. The schools 
frequented by Jewish children are far ahead of the rest of 
London for good attendance. 

Sir Walter Besant underrates, we think, the influence 
of the schools. “They teach the children cleanliness and 
obedience,” he says, “ little else.” Cleanliness and obedience 
are not to be despised. A sense of loyalty to their com- 
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rades, of pride in their schools, and just a little intelligence 
are rarely absent. It must be remembered that the Board 
-school boy leaves his school and begins to help his family 
and fight his own battle in the world about a year before his 
wealthy brother is thought old enough to enter Eton or 
Harrow. isut we know of no sight, either in East or West 
London, quite as exhilarating as Victoria Park between ten 
and one on a Saturday morning, with every available inch 
of ground covered, thicker even than was the old Rugby 
-close, with competing football teams, learning and teaching 
the lessons of pluck and unselfishness, of discipline and 
-co-operation. Besides, the schools have the unique 
-advantage that all are compelled to come in. Churches and 
chapels and clubs attract whom they can; those who are 
not attracted stay away. But every child must go to school. 


Another chapter is given to the housing question. 
“The discussion is fresh and suggestive ; but two points are 
scarcely brought out as clearly as they should be ; first, that 
the difficulty is directly due to the neglect of the sani- 
‘tary authorities ; second, that the evil is growing worse from 
week to week. It is curious and instructive to nutice how 
overcrowding and high rents go hand in hand. The fact 
that overcrowding is permitted enables exorbitant rents to 
‘be offered and demanded. The worst property has become 
the most valuable. The authorities stand by and dare not 
face the hardship and the outcry that would result from now 
putting the law in force. A heavy premium is set on law- 
breaking. A house worth £20 a year, if the law is to be 
observed, is worth three times as much if indefinite under- 
letting and overcrowding are permitted. Why should the 
‘owner not do what his neighbours are doing and the re- 
sponsible authority allows? So the evil grows from day to 
day, and all hope of remedy seems ever farther off. Even 
mow, if it is impossible to undo at once what is done, some- 
thing should be done, at almost any cost, to check the growth 
“of the disease. Could not each house be registered, the ac- 
commodation fixed, and the names of present occupiers 
noted? Why should not the present occupiers be left un- 
disturbed, but, as they left, no new occupier be admitted 
vuntil the proper number were reached ? 

We have a good deal of sympathy with Sir Walter 
Besant’s criticism of model-dwellings. Of course, there are 
‘good models and bad. Some of those in Wapping and 
‘Stepney are excellent. So are those built by the County 
‘Council. But as Sir Walter Besant points out, where really 
good model-dwellings replace crowded slums they do not 
appreciably increase the accommodation of the district. 
The majority of these dwellings are high barracks, closely 
‘built and densely crowded. The lower storeys have no air 
or sky ; the children have no place to play ; the whole effect 
‘is dreary and monotonous. Nor would we lightly lose the 
one great privilege which East London with its five hundred 
‘miles of two-storey streets still possesses—its great width of 
sky. 

With the objection that the new model-dwellings do 
‘not rehouse the old occupants we have less sympathy. In 
the particular case cited (p. 221) it would have been disas- 
trous if they had ; dispersal was the only chance of changing 
‘the habits and standards of such a population. In no case 
can the original inhabitants be rehoused unless they camp 
out in the streets meanwhile. The improved dwellings will 
inevitably be occupied by a better class of tenants, but 
the rooms they previously occupied will be freed for others. 
A series of shifts ensues, but no rooms are left empty. It 
‘would be a grave danger to progress if the County Council 
were interested in buildings which a few years hence public 
opinion ought to condemn. 

One other point seems scarcely to be grasped. Sir 
Walter Besant talks repeatedly of East London as consisting 
of “a number of overgrown villages,” as “a series of new 
towns,” as “an aggregate that should be a single city under 
‘one rule.” This may be to some extent true of East London 
beyond the Lea: of East London proper it is profoundly 
untrue. East London is not a city, and can never be a 
city. It is and must remain a part of a city, intelligible 
“only as a part. Let us develop all the local life we can ; 


let us devolve all possible powers on the local councils, 
London in all the larger aspects of administration and taxa- 
tion must remain a single unit ; and the problems of East 
London and of West London can be rightly understood and 
dealt with only on condition that we realise that each is 
essentially a part, and only a part, of a single city. 

G. L. Bruce. 





A PLEA FOR THE BLOOD TAX. 


THE BritTon’s First Duty: 
By George F. Shee. 


THE CASE FOR CONSCRIPTION. 
London: Grant Richards, 1901. 6s. 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Shee condemns as “ ridiculous cant” the 
use of the phrase “ blood tax” as applied to Conscription, 
or Universal Military Service, for which he is an apostle, 
there seems no good reason why this familiar, terse, and 
expressive formula should cease to be used. Let it be said 
at once that Mr. Shee has presented his case for the blood 
tax with obvious sincerity, moderation, and ability. And 
he writes, strange to say, not as a Jingo, but almost as a 
disciple of Mr. Moscheles and the Peace Societies. He 
denounces “the blatant Jingoism, which so often arrogates 
to itself the title of patriotism,” and declares: “I detest 
Jingoism, and regard war as a most deplorable calamity.” 
His patriotic goodwill is indisputable, but it nevertheless 
remains true that the best friends of a country are often its 
worst enemies, and in his advocacy of the Conscription Mr. 
Shee will appear to many as an enemy, not a friend, to the 
highest interests of England. 

To support his argument for so revolutionary a change, 
Mr. Shee draws a lurid picture of the inadequacy of our 
military and naval resources to cope with modern require- 
ments. It may be admitted that he proves his case when he 
centends that, relatively to the armed forces of the rest of 
the world and to our increased responsibilities, our military 
and naval strength is less than it was at the beginning of the 
last century. But the position has to be accepted. We 
cannot prevent other nations from increasing their armies 
and navies. And even with the Conscription we cannot 
make ourselves invulnerable against every conceivable com- 
bination. We are now told that we must keep our Navy 
ahead, not merely of two, but of five possible hostile Powers. 
But why not of a//, if it can be done? Mr. Shee, whose 
chapter on the Navy is but an echo of the familiar jeremiads 
ot the Navy League, cherishes the glorious indifference that 
characterises all his tribe for financial considerations. The 
question is not settled by describing outlay on the Navy as 
an insurance premium: statesmen have to consider what is 
a reasonable premium, relative to the taxable will and capa- 
city of the nation. Mr. Shee and his school shirk this 
question. The real remedy for the altered state of the 
world lies not so much in the augmentation of our forces as 
in the moderation and dexterity of our statesmanship. 

But Mr. Shee’s great panacea is the Conscription. The 
acceptance of the principle that every male in the British 
Empire between the ages of eighteen and twenty-three 
should be bound to undergo military training for 
a year would, he thinks, make us safe at last. He 
would have us believe that the Pan-Britannic Militia 
so raised would be for home defence only, the English 
militia for England, the Australian for Australia, the 
Canadian for Canada. But with regard to Canada, 
seeing that her most probable enemy would be the 
United States, it is a little difficult to understand how a 
militia from a population of five millions could successfully 
cope with an army drawn from a population of seventy 
millions. In such an event the safety of Canada would 
ultimately rest with the Imperial forces, so that Canada 
would probably prefer to dispense with the useless expense 
and burthen of a needless conscript militia. 

To make the idea of Conscription more palatable than 
he expects it to be, Mr. Shee is insistent on the fact that he 
would still confine foreign service to a volunteer army, and 
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keep his conscript militia for home defence entirely. But 
close attention to Mr. Shee’s proposals will show that this 
promised immunity is fallacious and deceptive ; and herein 
lies the great flaw of his proposal. For after his year in 
the active militia our supposed conscript would pass through 
three stages of Militia Reserve, the first including men be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-five, the second men between 
twenty-five and thirty, and the third men between thirty and 
forty. It would only be men in the third reserve who 
“would never be called upon for foreign service of any 
kind.” Men in the other reserves, therefore, i.¢., all men 
under thirty “would be called upon to fill up the 
casualties of the foreign-service army (consisting of volun- 
teers) 12 time of war,” and to “reinforce it to any extent 
in a big war.” So that on Mr. Shee’s own showing (though 
many readers might miss the admission), the conscript 
militiaman would be quite as liable to foreign service as 
to Home Defence service, and would be subject to ex- 
patriation for any time and in any climate. Mr. Shee 
thinks that the greatest part of the prejudice against the 
Conscription is due to the erroneous notion that our con- 
scripts would have to serve in foreign wars; but he is so 
honest that he has actually made it abundantly clear that 
no notion was ever better founded! In any war, just or 
unjust, in which for personal or party motives some future 
Cleon might engage this country, every Englishman between 
eighteen and thirty would be liable to be compelled to 
serve. Anti-Conscriptionists cannot be too grateful to 
Mr. Shee for having placed this fact beyond all doubt. 

At the end of his book Mr. Shee deals very trium- 
phantly (as he conceives) with as many as thirteen common 
arguments against the Conscription. But as most of these 
arguments have never been set up, no great skill is needed 
to knock them down! Mr. Shee avoids any allusion to 
the great objection of all, namely, the moral objection to 
compelling men to take part in military service or in war- 
fare against their conscience. Many Englishmen would 
rather have died than have been compelled to serve in a 
war which seemed to them so unjust as the Boer war; 
and many would rather do so than be held to a general 
liability to compulsory service in any war into which a 
feeble or wicked Government might plunge the country. 
If the State has had to give way to the individual’s con- 
science in such matters as the oath or vaccination, is it 
likely to find less resistance to its claim to forc-: men into 
military enslavement? The irony of Swift still holds good 
when he says: “The trade of a soldier is held the most 
honourable of all others ; because a soldier is a Yahoo hired 
to kill in cold blood as many of his own species who have 
never offended him as he possibly can.” Some of us have 
a rooted objection to be either hired or forced to do any- 
thing of the kind, and Mr. Shee should explain how without 
revolution he proposes to overcome that scruple. 

There is nothing new in Mr. Shee’s remarks on the 
advantages of the blood tax. He offers us the usual bait 
of our moral and physical elevation. A writer who has lived 
in France can actually produce such a statement as follows : 


“The training of the whole manhood of the nation in 
discipline, duty, obedience to authority, manliness and 
self-mastery would prove a moral and intellectual factor of 
untold value in the life of the people. Only those 
who have lived some considerable time among a people who 
possess a national army can understand what a valuable 
moral factor that institution forms in the life of a nation.” 


Then the French should be immeasurably our superiors 
morally and intellectually, inasmuch as they have this con- 
script training, and we have not. Yet Mr. Shee himself, 
with true English Pharisaism, condemns the French for the 
abnormal amount of their general immorality! If Mr. Shee 
has ever read such books about French conscription as 
“ Sous-Offs ” and “ Biribi,” and can still believe that the 
Conscription is a moral tonic, he has very little claim to be 
ovr guide. All this about improved morality is pure moon- 
shine. Mr. Shee’s book will please habitual readers of the 
Morning Post (of which it reads like a lengthened leader) 
and students of Navy League literature, but when he appeals 
to Mr. Moscheles and the Peace party to support con- 


scription, in the interests of peace, he is surely, though not 
perceptibly, joking. The road to peace lies not by 
Conscription, but by the substitution of cosmopolitan for 
national ideals, and on the lines of The Hague Convention. 
Mr. Shee may rest assured that his plea for the barbarisation 
of England will meet with no favour from the real friends of 
peace. He may fare better with the Jingoes. 


J. A. Farrer. 





BARBOUR PROBLEMS 


JOHN BARBOUR, POET AND TRANSLATOR. By George Neilson.. 
London: Kegan Paul and Co. ts. 6d. 


Mr. NEILSON has chosen for his brochure a very attractive 
title. “ John Barbour, Poet and Translator ” is a descriptiom 
that mighfialmost serve for a novel, and suggests at least the 
lightest and brightest sort of bicgraphy. We feel it only 
fair, therefore, to admonish our readers that here, as else- 
where, appearances are deceptive. Of narrative there is- 
little—indeed, practically nothing; and the facts of Bar 
bour’s career, in so far as they are known, are assumed. 
Perhaps we may supply this lack by stating that John Bar- 
bour is believed to have been born in 1326. His origin 
may have been obscure, but he rose to importance as Arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen, and was appointed a member of the 
commission for the ransom of King David. His greatest 
literary achievement was the composition of The Bruce, a 
national epic, for which he was pensioned. And he died in. 
1396. 
Substantially, that is all we know about Barbour; the 
rest, apart from a few trifling circumstances, is conjecture. 
Into this region of inference we are led by the book before 
us, and the reader must not be disappointed if, instead of 
agreeable gossip, he is required to assist at a feast of reasom 
certainly, but at a flow of soul—no! And yet there is one 
passage indicating that Mr. Neilson might, if he chose, 
develop the more human ard sympathetic qualities of his 
subject. “New gateways,” he says, “are opening into the 
history of literary Scotland in the second half of the four- 
teenth century when men served as translators their appren- 
ticeship to original song—served it now as alliterative crafts- 
men, now with octosyllabic rime, perhaps even as they sat 
side by side at the exchequer table of the Stewart kings— 
and Jeft behind, however dim their personal memories, a 
series of splendid achievements in the nascent literature of 
the North” This enthusiastic note, however, is extremely 
rare, though only the truest enthusiasm could have induced’ 
Mr. Neilson to expend the pains of which this book is the 
outcome. The contents are reprinted from the papers of 
the Philological Society, and the author’s object is to prove 
that to Barbour belong not only the famous chanson de geste 
with which he has always been credited, but certain other 
poems and poetical fragments of which the parentage is. 
unknown and undiscoverable, save by internal evidence, or 
mainly so. 

Taking The Bruce, the Troy fragments, the Buik of 
Alexander, and the Legends, Mr. Neilson endeavours to: 
show by successive processes cf collation that the relations 
between the different poems are so close, the points of con- 
tact so many, the coincidences so intrusive, that the theory 
of plagiarism is ousted by the multiplication of instances. 
With regard to the 7'roy fragments, he demonstrates that the 
author of The Bruce, though he did not choose to own his 
indebtedness, both knew and used Guido da Colonna’s 
medieval Latin narrative, being convicted by verbal imita- 
tions of the same. A copy of this history was to be found 
in the library of Aberdeen Cathedral, and together these 
considerations form excellent @ pr7or7 grounds for believing 
that Barbour, rather than any other person, indited the 
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Troy fragments directly attributed to him by a fifteenth-cen- 
tury compiler. This worthy man reduced two versions by 
different hands into a single relation, and he is good enough 
to mark the limits or transitions. (“Her endis Barbour and 
begynnis the monk.” “Her endis the monk and begynnis 
Barbour.”) Since a monk is named as Barbour’s yoke- 
fellow, it is natural to ask, Is anything known about him? 
The answer is—Yes; he was none other than Chaucer’s 
famous disciple, John Lydgate, who was a Benedictine ; and, 
so far as he is concerned, the attribution is correct. This 
being so, it is a fair presumption that the scribe was not so 
ignorant as scribes sometimes were, and not very far out in 
his other ascription. 

Turning next to the Zegends—an ample store—there 
is one touch that definitely connects this particular collec- 
tion with Aberdeen—namely, the expression of an ardent 
wish to narrate “ before other” the Life of St. Machar, who 
was the saint of Barbour’s own cathedral. Now it is con- 
ceded that the Zegends and the Troy fragments are by the 
same hand, so that arguments tending to identify either one 
or the other with the author of Ze Bruce are capable of 
being employed twice over and possess double force. 
The Butk of Alexander occupies a somewhat different tvot- 
ing. The earliest copy now in existence is a printed version 
of about 1580, bearing a sort of colophon with 1438 as the 
date of origin. If this date be exact, then it is manifest 
that Barbour cannot have been the author, since he had 
been dead some forty years. Mr. Neilson, however, has 
dealt very successfully with this obstacle, both by illustrat- 
ing how an error might have occurred, and by showing that 
actual and demonstrable errors did occur in relation tu 
Barbour, his life and times. He has further established a 
clear affinity between 7'he Bruce and the Buik of Alexander, 
more particularly as regards the common feature of allitera- 
tion in the descriptions of May, based in both cases on 
Guido and the Anglo-Norman Voeux du Paon, one of which 
appears to be a paraphrase of the other. An exponent of 
the revived art of alliteration was Huchown, whom it is the 
custom to identify with Sir Hugh Eglintoun, and Sir Hugh 
and Barbour were fellow-commissioners. 


Mr. Neilson has advanced a large but not, we believe, 
exhaustive list of verbal parallels, which afford food for 
reflection. This at least may be stated, that they point to 
something more than a casual and cursory acquaintance of 
one writer with another, and the question we have to deter- 
mine is whether these phrases are the mannerisms of a 
common author, or conscious imitations, or part and parcel 
of a floating stock of commonplace, which any writer might 
use at his discretion. The extraordinary identity between 
the phrases in Minot’s songs and those in contemporary 
romances favours the last of the three solutions, which, be 
it observed, by no means excludes the second. How, then, 
is one to decide between the alternatives of plagiarism— 
using that term in the loosest sense—and common author- 
ship? Professor Skeat applies the rime-test, the identical 
method adopted with regard to Chaucer and the Romaunt 
ef the Rose, where the validity of the test is generally ad- 
mitted. If a poet is scrupulous about his rhymes in one 
long poem, it may be expected that he will not be careless 
on the point in another long poem. It is in the section deal- 
ing with the rime-test that Mr. Neilson seems to us to ve 
weakest. He betrays over-eagerness to make capital out of 
Professor Skeat’s inconsistency. If the one bad ¢ rime in 
The Bruce can be shown to have occurred only once, and 
that in a passage which on other grounds must be held 
doubtful, we fear that Mr. Neilson will have a difficult task 
to convince people that there is not something in the rime- 
test after all. 

On duly considering the evidence we have arrived at 
the following conclusions: (1) That the four poems are 
roughly contemporary, and as we have not the least doubt 
that Zhe Bruce in its present form was the work of John 
Barbour, we place all four in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century. (2) That all four poems are locally interrelated, 
having originated at or near Aberdeen. (3) That they 
represent at least a common school, of which John Barbour 


was the head. (4) That, despite technical objections, the 
force of which we are not inclined to underrate, it is con- 
ceivable that Barbour not merely aided, and perhaps 
fathered, the Troy fragments, the Legends, and the Buik of 
Alexander, but was the true and sole author of them all. 





THE ELBERFELD SYSTEM. 


CITIES AND CITIZENSHIP; OR, BRITAIN’s NEXT CAMPAIGN. By 
the Authoress of “A Colony of Mercy.” London: Horace 
Marshall. 6s. 


One of the wishes dearest to the heart of Bishop Fraser 
of Manchester, a strenuous and noisy personality too soon 
forgotten, was the importation of the “ Elberfeld system ” 
of poor relief into the great industrial centres of his diocese. 
“ That some such organisation is necessary,” he urged to the 
Social Science Congress of 1879, “if crises of distress are 
effectively to be dealt with, and if the richer half of the 
world is to know how the poorer half lives, I am absolutely 
assured.” “In such a work,” he pleaded in Manchester 
Cathedral, “ we could bury all sectarian animosities: and I 
cannot but think it would do good if an English Church- 
man and a Roman Catholic, or a Wesleyan and a Unitarian, 
would go two and two on errands of mercy.” He was 
appalled to discover the debauching effect of most of that 
which masquerades as charity in England, and especially 
the universal degeneration produced by an orgy of relief in 
a time of exceptional distress. And he worked energetically 
for some years to interest “ energetic and benevolent laymen” 
in the scheme, and to raise the 500 workers and the 
£10,000 a year which he required for its introduction into 
his cathedral city. 

Needless to say the plan proved abortive. The mer- 
chants and manufacturers of Manchester, busy, like the 
king in his counting-house counting out his money, were 
much too shrewd and patriotic to be lured into any fantastic 
schemes imported from Germany. And though on the 
death of their Bishop they raised to his memory a statue 
in the market-place, their admiration for his work did not 
extend to the adoption of his plea for energetic treatment 
of the problem of poverty. Garnishing the sepulchres of 
the prophets will always be a task more agreeable than the 
acceptance of their messages. 

What is the “ Elberfeld system” ? Briefly, it repre- 
sents a combination of poor law relief, of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society, and the parochial system of the Church: the 
whole illuminated with a touch of old-world romance such 
as would have delighted the heart of John Ruskin. Initiated 
in the big Catholic industrial centre, it has spread, with 
adaptations, to Leipzic, to Berlin, to the other great cities 
ct the German Empire. Yet though a system with the 
pigeon-hole-organisation and clear-cut method dear to the 
heart of the German, in essence it is simplicity itself: being, 
in fact, merely an organised effort to bring the wealthy and 
wise into direct personal contact with the poor and ignorant. 

The unit is the Helper (Armenpfleger), a worker 
volunteering from amongst the class of “ bankers, mercharts, 
professors, doctors, lawyers, well-to-do tradesmen,” to under- 
take the personal supervision of not more than four families 
of the destitute. The Helpers are united into Ward Com- 
mittees of not more than twelve each under a captain 
(districts-V orsteher) chosen from among them. And these 
captains again are united into a Central Board (Armen- 
V erwaltung). 

In Elberfeld there are some 500 of such Helpers; in 
Leipzic over 1,000. The office is purely honorary, and 
is held for three years. Yet it is a real civic office with 
real civic duties. It has become “ invested with a dignity, 
with a sort of citizen's pride.” The newly-appointed Helpers 
are received in public meeting by the Mayor’s Handschlag. 
At Elberfeld “the duty of accepting has never had to be 
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enforced; men of all classes volunteer for the work, and 
work together ; many retain the office for two, three, four, 
or many more times the appointed period. Despite the 
eagerness of the competitive struggle in the development of 
modern German industry, it is a noteworthy fact that no 
difficulty is found in inducing the right kind of man to 
devote his spare time to this exacting work. 

The function of this machinery is to break up the 
“ poor in a lump,” the poverty which when massed and con- 
gested becomes, like dough, so hopelessly impervious to 
external forces, into real living sentient units. The Helpers 
guarantee to the community that none of the citizens shall 
starve or perish with hunger and cold. ‘They administer 
out-door relief down to a minimum of subsistence: they 
tide over periods of temporary distress: they assist and 
advise the families under their care. No one can die alto- 
gether neglected and alone. Like the bishops that Ruskin 
desired in England they accept the responsibility of certain 
families: should destruction, starvation, or ruin overtake 
these, the city can demand explanation from someone defi- 
nitely responsible. Personal relationships become estab- 
lished ; the people who are to be benefited are first known ; 
and the anarchy tempered by occasional showers of indis- 
criminate charity, which is the characteristic English treat- 
ineat of the economic failure, becomes replaced by a united 
organised civic effort to grapple with the problem of the 
unfit. 

In this book the Elberfeld system, as seen by the 
authoress in actual work, is described and explained. It is 
a fascinating tale of accepted responsibility. Enough is 
said, indeed, to show the other side of the picture; the 
bureaucratic organisation ; the disenfranchisement of those 
who receive relief ; the presence everywhere of the Govern- 
ment inspector and official, noting every detail of daily life. 
But on turning from this to the neglected chaos which repre- 
sents in the Ghettoes of our great cities our particular 
English contribution to the problems of poverty, one has 
little doubt in deciding which of the two systems is the 
more rational, serious, and humane. ° 

Much of the remainder of the book is occupied with 
the lessons to be learnt from Germany in social regeneration. 
The organisation of women’s effort: the civic care of ille- 
gitimate and neglected children: the peasant life, with its 
freeholders “ singing the songs of the Fatherland,” where 
the children are boarded out and reared up: sharply con- 
trasted with the dispirited, listless life of the ruined villages 
of England. The care for the higher development of the 
employés in such a factory as Krupps (“We think of our 
men first,” said one of these employers to the wondering 
deputation of English manufacturers). That Germany, a 
hundred years behind this country in political freedom, is 1 
hundred years in advance of it in social reconstruction, has 
for long been a commonplace to those familiar with the 
actual conditions there prevailing ; it is well that these facts 
should be presented in popular form in such a book as this. 

The writer strenuously pleads for the adoption of some 
adaptation of the Elberfeld system in the great cities of 
England. In this effort I am afraid she is doomed to 
failure. The essence of the system is personal service by 
men of position and knowledge. Personal service by men 
of position and knowledge is exactly the one thing unat- 
tainable in England. The English systems are good 
enough; it is the failure of people to work them that 
has caused their pitiful ruin. The Church parochial 
system, the State poor law guardians, the organisation of 
charity ; these three combined, given the men, could solve 
the social problem. But in the vast areas of hundreds of 
thousands into which we have seggregated the manual 
workers, and from which all men of culture have fled away, 
the three together present a spectacle alike humorous anJ 
dismal. The guardians of the poor, for the most part, 
wallow in a kind of shabby sentimentalism. Charity 
crganisation has fallen intou the hands of females of an 
eager and severe austerity. And the parochial system has 
broken down ; in many parts the clergyman is overjoyed if 
he can commandeer an occasional converted washerwoman 
to report cases of sickness or crime ; in others the “ district 


visitors” are amiable ladies who offer tracts and advice to 
the juvenile female population to embrace the career of do- 
mestic service, both of which are received by the inhabitants 
with a singular lack of enthusiasm. The authoress rightly 
pleads for men. The “ Elberfeld system,” she maintains, 
“needs hard-headed business men, soundly trained pro- 
fessionals. Moreover, what so strikes one for its fine 
quality in the work is just the fact that busy men can 
spare time from their counting-houses, their offices, their 
classes, or maybe their comfortable ease, to climb the stairs 
of poverty.” There is about as much chance of inducing 
the “ hard-headed business men” of England to “ climb the 
stairs of poverty ” as of inducing them to habitually practise 
auricular confession. The relief of distress has by long- 
bcnoured custom been relegated to the recreation of the 
other sex—a recreation which in later years even these find 
lecking in specific attraction. 


“IT was told at the Elberfeld office,” says the authoress, 
“that some twenty-five years ago a Liverpool deputation 
appeared at Elberfeld, studying the system as diligently as 
I had done, and that these gentlemen went away with high 
hopes of introducing it in their own town, but that after 
some months they wrote’in disappointment. ‘It was useless 
even to think of it. English folks would give money, but to 
think of five hundred or a thousand mex of busy Liverpocl 
giving their time, giving themseives like these Elberfeld 
and Leipzic Helpers—it was not to be thought of! The 
men were not to be found.’” 


Anyone who has attempted the organisation of even 
the most simple and least exacting charity in the Ghettoes 
of an English city will recognise the commonplace of such 
a statement. 

The remainder of the book is of less value. It consists 
largely of fierce invectives hurled on a variety of institutions 
and peoples—the English land system, the Salvation 
Army, Lipton Limited, the A.B.C. directors, the one- 
roomed home, and the brewers whose occasional lapses 
into Christianity only exasperate their critic and aggravaie 
their offence. We have little controversy with the matter 
of the book ; the times are sufficiently strange and evil ; 70 
one could live even for a month amid the lairs of the for- 
gotten poor without astonishment at their placid patience 
and deepening conviction of the gravity of the inevitable 
change. But the manner of saying it leaves much to be 
desired. ‘The role of the prophet is not given to every 
eager observer; the note often becomes shrill, with an 
occasional touch of hysteria. But the authoress has felt 
the intolerable burden of the present conditions, and that zn 
an age of ignoble acquiescence should be counted to her 
for righteousness. She realises, as Mr. Jokn Morley 
realised many years ago, “that a society should be likely 
to last with hollow and scanty faith, with no government, 
with a number of institutions hardly one of them real, with 
a horrible mass of poverty-stricken and hopeless subjects” 
is “a thing incredible.” And if occasionally she bursts 
into denunciation, inartistic in its promiscuous ferocity, such 
may be readily forgiven when the magnitude of the need is 
realised, and the blindness of those who might see. 

C. F. G. M. 





CROMWELL’S SPEECHES. 


SPEECHES OF OLIVER CROMWELL. Collected and Edited by 
Charles L. Stainer, M.A. London: Henry Frowde. 1901. 


THE speeches of Oliver Cromwell, as is well known, were 
edited by Carlyle in an unsatisfactory manner. The text 
used is frequently not the best text obtainable ; phrases are 
often interpolated by the editor ; there are omissions, addi- 
tions, alterations; the collection of speeches is not com- 
plete. In the present volume Mr. Stainer gives the first 
complete and careful edition of the speeches of Cromwell. 
The work wanted doing, and Mr. Stainer has done it ex- 
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tremely well, not the least valuable part of his book being 
the preface, in which he discusses the method in which 
the speeches were reported. ‘The result of his investiga- 
tions is that the speeches of His Highness—who was a very 
rapid as well as a very lengthy speaker—were taken down 
shorthand probably by relays of writers. The shorthand 
was difficult to read, and nobody cared much about having 
the ipsissima verba of the orator, so long as they could 
read the substance of his speech. Then from the notes of 
the shorthand writers a version was prepared for press. 
This version probably was only an edition or arrangement 
of the notes, a circumstance which explains the great 
diversity of readings in the manuscripts, even where the 
manuscript text appears to be complete and grammatical. 
In view of these remarks it would be rash to institute a 
parallel between the oratory of Oliver Cromwell and Mr. 
Rhodes on the ground that both of them are rough and 
ungrammatical. Mr. Stainer shows that we have no ac- 
curate report of any one of Cromwell’s speeches, and 
Bonde, the Swedish Ambassador, who arrived in England 
in 1655, described the Protector as piquing himself on his 
good expression, and looking about for the most suitable 
English | words. ‘This might cause some _ hesitation, 
possibly some grammatical incoherence, but it was the in- 
coherence of a man who has a whole complex reality pre- 
sent to his mind which he desires to state with all the 
necessary reservations, not the incoherence of an intellect 
constitutionally remiss in detail, however large may be the 
objects of its contemplation. 





PLAIN VIEWS. 


RanpoM Notes. By Sam Wood. Walter Neale and Co. 
APPRECIATION of nature in a modified form is not 
uncommon, and when, in the average man, it is com- 
bined with a mild desire for literary expression, the 
result is generally something not unlike the book 
before us. We are encouraged nowadays to use our 
eyes. The country, when carefully observed, is pleas- 
ing, and English rural scenery described in graceful 
and harmonious phrases forms a pretty subject for an 
essay. Mr. Wood has enough familiarity with nature 
to ensure the fidelity of his epithets. He is moderately 
observant, has a feeling for colour and atmosphere, 
and generally contrives to present his pictures with a 
certain accuracy and charm. Picture is perhaps too 
comprehensive a word; what Mr. Wood gives us is a 
background. Nature alone is too mighty a figure 
for this simple canvas. Seen in small and merely 
decorative aspects, we have a sense of something 
wanting : 


Ce qui nous plait le mieux dans toute la nature, 
Ce nest pas ce qu'on voit mais ce qu’on figure. 


We do not mean by this that Mr. Wood should 
people his forest with elves, that witches should 
lurk behind the alder bushes, toads __ spit 
forth fire, and a_ beautiful princess disguised 
as a swan float softly down a river leading to the 
moon. Every man should-drink from his own mug, 
and this is not Mr. Wood’s. But there is a realm 
between fact and fiction which is the poet’s privilege to 
discover. Simple things can speak a very profound 
language to those who listen—a blade of grass can 
represent the universe quite as wonderfully as St. Paul’s 
Cathedral if we look at it long enough. Mr. Wood is 
a professed lover of nature, and ‘* Nature never did 
deceive the heart that loves her”; but she knows how 
to keep a secret, and throughout these pages preserves 
a polite but very decided reticence. We do not accuse 
Mr. Wood of regarding the primrose with a callous or 
inattentive eye. Still, it certainly 7s a primrose. 


We believe Random Notes to be the successer of 
Random Rhymes. Let us hope that it is in verse 
that Mr. Wood finds his happiest medium, and all that 
in prose he has left unsaid will find there its full and 
perfect expression. 


O. 





THE YOUNG BOOK-KEEPER’S ORACLE. 


THE PRECEPTOR'’S BOOK-KEEPING. By Thomas Chalice Jack- 
son, B.A. London: W. B. Clive. 


BoOK-KEEPING may appear a barren subject, but as 
exemplified in this manual it abounds in human interest 
and moral lessons. 

We are taught to settle the accounts of various 
fictitious persons. There is Mr. Spendfast, a warning 
to the extravagant, who overdraws his banking account 
and neglects his debts. Mr. Hart, who, we note with 
envy and disgust, receives large sums from the [Ves/- 
minster Gazette and Datly News and yet has to borrow 
£50 from J. Clayton. For pro-Boers there is an exer- 
cise giving the amounts due to Botha, Steyn, and De 
Wet. For cricketers, Mr. Tyke’s balance-sheet, with 
the sums owed to the Yorkshire eleven. 

We are given information about every kind of 
account, promissory notes, ledgers, and journals. The 
student who begins this book unable to distinguish 
between debit and credit will end by prattling glibly of 
net capital and gross gains. 

There are examination papers and questions upon 
the exercises. Some of them can be solved with but 
little technical knowledge ; for example, we are asked 
‘to point out several causes that might produce a 
discrepancy between the cash account and the actual 
amount in thetill.” Any child could give one cause— 
Burglars. Other questions are harder. Not many 
people could ‘‘ give the meaning of the abbreviations 
W.O.B. and F.A.A.,” or explain the term a ‘‘seven 
days’ sight.” One might falsely conclude that the 
latter referred to some great national spectacle. 

In Lesson 1 we are told that book-keeping is a 
study ‘‘ capable of being relished and mastered by very 
young people.” A child who relishes book-keeping 
cannot be in a healthy condition, but if he really 
evinces a morbid craving for knowledge of the subject, 
it cannot be better gratified than by the perusal of this 
work. 

M. 





UNDER FALSE COLOURS. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF VEGETABLE 


GARDENING. Rural Science 
Series. London : 


The Macmillan Company. 4s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR BAILEY’s little book—a companion volume to 
his “ Principles of Fruit Growing” which reached us in 
1898—is equally lucid, concise, and radically practical— 
from the American standpoint. 

Our quarrel is with the publishers ; it is not, we con- 
ceive, the author-editor’s fault that the work comes in such 
a questionable shape as to irritate at the outset the class it 
is presumably intended to attract. 

"Tis hard enough to get a book into the hands of an 
English agriculturalist upon any terms (he preferring a 
sporting paper), and when through the medium of the 
village reading-room, or frankly as a gift, one has placed 
this instalment of the Rural Science Series under his eye, 
what finds he? The plan of a City man’s garden (pp. 36, 
37) laid out with sweet potatoes, okra, Hubbard's squash, 
and rutabagas! ‘This last seems formidable, but, should 
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he consult page 288 (no earlier—nor in the index), he will 
find that it means nothing worse than his familiar “ swede.” 

If, rubbing a puzzled chin, he glances overleaf, a 
second ground plan confronts him wherein Lima wax beans 
alternate with popcorn. The popcorn does it: he blesses 
popcorn and all “furrin muck,” puts down the book, nor 
presses on to learn how “ squash-vine borers” may be re- 
moved with the knife, nor which locations in Georgia are 
suited to the culture of water-melons. 

His resentment is only natural, for there is nothing 
upon cover or title-page to indicate that the book was 
“made in America.” 

Some of the pictures might interest him; Yankee 
garden tools are a revelation to a man who has never 
dreamt of a wheel-hoe for hand use, and who has yet to 
learn to sling the butts of his bush-harrow clear of the clods. 

In a word, this is an American work written by and for 
Americans in the American language. Its prices are stated 
in U.S. currency, and where intelligible are misleading to 
the English reader who finds, moreover, upon every page 
technical terms which are not his own nor sufficiently like 
his own to suggest cis-atlantic equivalents. 

Professor Bailey’s references are to native horticultural 
authorities, copious but exotic: Vilmorin is cited, but no 
English writer. Darwin’s work upon Variation under 
Domestication might never have been compiled. 

We believe the book to be a good book, good enough 
to bear translation into the English dialect. In its present 
form it is irrelevant. We ask for bread, and are given 
chewing-gum. ‘There is an index. 





FICTION. 


London: John Lane. 


Rosa Amorosa. By George Egerton. London: Grant Richards 
THE MAKING OF CHRISTOPHER FERRINGHAM. By Beulah Marie 
Dix. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

My Lapy oF ORANGE. 
Green, and Co. 
THE epistolary form has become very popular in fiction 
during the last few years, and it is really the best artistic 
medium for the fiction of impressions and introspection. 
More than half the novels written to-day are attempts to 
express their authors’ opinions about themselves or, more 
rarely, about other people, under various disguises. Custom 
has hitherto rendered it necessary for them to invent plots 
and incidents all tiresomely difficult (we strive to grasp 
their feelings) to harmonise with the uneventfulness of real 
life. The letter solves the difficulty. ‘They can give them- 
selves freely without a thought of the restrictions of dra- 

matic literature. 

When one comes to think how few people have any 
creative powers and how many have something worth saying 
about themselves or the society they mix in, this tendency 
seems to us rather welcome than otherwise. Let us hope 
it will create a new branch of literature—perhaps lettera- 
ture—that may serve to relieve the overcrowded class of 
fiction. Let us hope for it, too, a more positive result, a 
revival of the forgotten art of letter writing. 

In one or two cases the work in this new kind has been 
excellent. This is especially the case with Te Aristocrats, 
which is a collection of letters by the Lady Helen Pole to 
the Countess of Edge and Ross, describing a year in the 
Adironbacks in the best American society. The studies 
of the various exclusive American sets are extremely amus- 
ing, the refined literary set especially (the outspoken Lady 
Helen prefers to call them emasculated) being happily 
caricatured. Lady Helen herself, whose enemies “ antago- 
nise” her, and who “ writes her friends,” is not a convinc- 
ing member of the English aristocracy. She seems to us 
more essentially American than the American types she 
describes in such a lively fashion. 


THE ARISTOCRATS. 


By H.C. Bailey. London: Longman 


Rosa Amorosa is a collection of the Love-Letters of a 
Woman. ‘They were written, we gather, before a certain 
other volume took the wind out of their sails (and, we fear, 
sales). They are the heart-thoughts of a “little soul,” who 
Was not a genius, but had a pretty talent in loving. They 
are not, as one would expect in a book of George Egerton’s, 
without ideas and occasional vigorousness of expression. 
They have more grip in them than the Exglishwoman's 
Love-Lelters, even if they are not so well expressed. ‘That 
they are well expressed it would be difficult to say, with 
a page open before us that has twenty-two “ ones ” on it. 

Two good “tales of tushery”! ‘That is a record for 
one week of this dreary introspective age. Z'he Making of 
Christopher Ferringham is a gallant book. Kit himself 
is such a roystering blade and good-hearted fellow withal 
as has not many equals in Cavalier fiction. He was with 
the Royalist Army from the time he was five till he was 
taken prisoner at Dunbar at twenty. ‘Then he was shipped 
te Massachussetts to some Puritan relatives, with whom 
this foul-mouthed, idle scamp does not get on very well. 
The result is that he goes through one dire experience after 
another, experiences of punishment and misunderstanding 
that would break most men, but are only the making of 
brave Kit. The book is crammed with movement, shows 
a rare knowledge of the times and a grip of Cavalier 
language that does credit to Miss Dix’s research or her 
imagination. 

My Lady of Orange is a slighter work, but it has the 
smell of gunpowder in it. ‘The brave captain of a Free 
Company, who leaves Alva at the height of his success to 
throw in his lot with Orange, is a fine romantic figure. ‘The 
incidents are well found and well described, and the whole 
story goes with a rush. 

L. R. F. O. 





Miss Mary E. Wilkins’s new short stories, called 
Understudies (London and New York: Harpers), are more 
than usually poetic in idea, though not written in that 
“poetical prose” which she experimented in some years 
ago. These stories are direct studies in symbolism or 
analogy from the lives of animals or flowers. Sometimes, 
as in Zhe Parrot and The Doctors Horse, the animal isa 


: character in the tale, rather than the expression of an idea 


or a likeness, but the flower stories—of which, perhaps, 
Authusa is the most beautiful—are more obviously poetical. 
All these charming Understudies are written with Miss 
Wilkins’s well-known grace of language and felicity of idea, 
and have, besides, a note of freshness and inexhaustibility 
that is extraordinary in one who is so productive. We 
rather feel, though, that it is time for another Pembroke. 
Embroidery should be left to those who cannot create. 


Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler has published a collec- 
tion of amusing tracts and other pieces, called Sirius, and 
Other Stories (London: Hodder and Stoughton). There is 
vivacity of a kind in this volume, and the pathos seems to 
be at least sincere, but we cannot help feeling that the 
author’s vein is nearly exhausted and that the ninety thou- 
sands people who bought Concerning Isabel Carnaby will 
not again find tears and laughter so readily provoked for the 
trifling expenditure of six shillings. Miss Fowler’s humour 
has always been bright rather than deep, but when it comes 
to stories about the introduction into Parliament of a bill for 
the Anglicising of the Thibetan custom of eating mothers- 
in-law at the wedding feast, even its brightness disappears. 
The book’s great chance of popularity is among those who 
like to think they are being done good to without their 
knowing it, which is a state of mind akin to that which 
makes people like to think they are doing good without 
knowing it. If one could really understand the reasons (of 
which this is one) forthe persistence of charity bazaars, one 
would be able to account for the popularity of the works of 
Miss Fowler. 


What we said last week of /dylls of the Felis may 
be said to a great extent of the short stories of a 
better-known writer. Pas/éora/s of Dorset, by M. E. Francis 
—Mrs. Francis Blundell—(London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co.) are charming studies of rustic life. The great 
difference between the two sets of short stories is that 
the locale is treated from a different point of view. In Mrs. 


Kingsley Tarpey’s book the Fells are just a background for 
incidents commonto humanity. In Mrs. Blundell’s humanity 
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is illustrated by incidents peculiar to Dorset. The village 
characters that pass through Mrs. Blundell’s kindly pages 
are charmingly and sympathetically realised. Their life is 
well suggested, and after finishing the book we have that 
satisfaction, the greatest that such workcan give, of knowing 
something more of the people of England. 


Mr. Lucas Cleeve more often hits the mark in Plato's 
Handmaiden (London: John Long) than he has done in 
any previous work. But even here his cleverness is fre- 
quently spoilt by not knowing where to stop, as when he 
describes the prim Rollits as considering Paris “a sort of 
Gommorrah, in which the British Ambassador sojourned as 
a self-sacrificing Lot—A Dante seeking righteousness in the 
very jaws of the Inferno.” This is taking two shots at a 
very small bird and blowing it quite to pieces with the 
second. Still, Mr. Cleeve manages to make very pathetic his 
picture of poor little Georgiana, “Plato’s Handmaiden,” 
victimised by her own relations and persecuted by her 
husband, and the style is very often not too smart to be 
amusing. Mr. Cleeve’s work is worth keeping an eye on. 


Mr. W. E. Norris is a great adept at the difficult art of 
making bricks without straw. In His Own Father (London: 
Hurst and Blackett) he tells his story so well that one hardly 
realises that he has no story worth speaking of to tell. By 
dint of such titles to his chapters as “ Persuasion,” “ Impo- 
tence,” “Determination,” “Altruism,” “ Cajolery,” “ Subtlety,” 
“Tact,” and of similar artifices, Mr. Norris gives an air of 
significance to very ordinary people, saying very ordinary 
things in order to elucidate a very silly plot. Still, it cannot 
be denied that he does it very well. 


A good, old-fashioned detective story never comes 
amiss, and never will while curiosity is prominent among 
the passions of men. Marie Connor Leighton and Robert 
Leighton, the authors of /n the Shadow of Guilt (London: 
Grant Richards), are old hands at the game. They know 
how to pique our curiosity and to keep it on the stretch. Their 
invention is not remarkable, and in characterisation more 
than usually conventional, but ‘they appear never to violate 
the possibilities and they never let their long tale come to a 
loose end. 


A Woman of Yesterday (London: Hodder and Stough- 
ton) is a sincere and often beautiful study of the religious 
temperament. Miss Caroline A. Mason knows what topics 
are near the hearts of the public to whom she appeals, 
and is able to illumine them with human experience. 
Her introspective people do not do much that 1s wildly 
exciting, but they express well views of life that many 
people are not tired of wrangling over. 


If Miss Jutta Bell Rancke has not much gift for story- 
telling as an art in itself, she is at least able to make her 
stories, Peasant Lasses (London: Freemantle and Co.), 
the occasion of some interesting pictures of the customs and 
beliefs of the Norwegian peasants. We are especially in- 
debted to her for the Norwegian folk-songs which are 
printed, with the music, in this volume. 





COMPANY LAW. 
A TREATISE ON COMPANY LAW UNDER THE ACTS 1862-1900. By 
G. F. Emery. London: Effingham Wilson. 21s. 


Tue Companies Act of 1900 has produced quite a crop 
of small commentaries, but Mr. Emery’s work is the first 
treatise of importance which we have seen that consolidates 
the whole of the legislation relating to limited liability 
companies along with the new Act. ‘Since the principal 
Act relating to registered companies was passed in 1862,” 
writes Mr. Emery, “the growth of companies with limited 
liability has gone on unceasingly until at the present time 
avery large part of the business of the country is carried 
on by means of such companies. The Companies Act, 
1862, has from time to time and at various points been 
subjected to the operation of amendment by a series of 
statutes commencing with the important Act of 1867 and 
ending with the Companies Act, 1900, which is likely to 
prove at least as important as any of those preceding it.” 
It is natural for an author to exaggerate the importance 
ofa new statute, but there is no doubt that the Act of last 
year introduces great changes into the promotion and con- 


stitution of companies. It greatly increases the perils of 
incompetent or negligent directors. Mr. Emery tells us 
that the scopejof his;book}has,“ grown during its prepara- 
tion”; starting with promoters and directors, it has 
embraced members, and to a considerable extent creditors 
and liquidators, “until in its final stages the/Official Liquidator 
is practically the only person excluded.” There is some- 
thing pathetic about the death of a company, from which 
our author shrinks, and mercifully spares his reader an 
account of the funeral obsequies. But he hopes “nothing 
will be found wanting that is of use in ‘dealing with going 
companies and companies in voluntary liquidation”— 
suicide is often noble in a company—“ and while the book 
does not purport to deal fully with the subject of winding- 
up by, or under the supervision of, the Court, it is believed 
to contain all that is likely to be of use to any person other 
than Official Liquidators and their advisers.” So, after all, 
you may in this book practically follow a company from its 
cradle to its grave. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


No man knows more about the conditions of life in the 
East End than Canon Barnett, so that his article in the 
Nineteenth Century on “The Housing Problem” deserves to 
be widely read. The chief characteristic of the article, and, 
indeed, of the Warden of Toynbee Hall himself, is a 
distrust of heroic and plausible remedies. In the first 
place he points out that the housing problem is even now 
partly solved, but at the same time he indicates that another 
part cannot be solved at all merely by providing more 
house-room. In other words, the old and degrading con- 
ditions are being changed for the better by increased 
activity on the part of local authorities, who employ more 
sanitary inspectors and insist on compliance with the 
Public Health Acts, and by improved means of transit 
from the centre to the outskirts, which have relieved its con- 
gestion by creating working-class suburbs. The other 
difficulty depends on the fact “that there is a class of 
eople who refuse to live within the restraint of decent 
ouses.” Such people will not leave their filthy abodes for 
better rooms at half the rent; the improvement of their 
condition, therefore, must be entrusted to other, probably 
educational, agencies. With the L.C.C.’s “clearing” policy 
Canon Barnett is in complete sympathy : 


‘The best thing which public or common action can do 
for a slum is to break it up—to treat the inhabitants as the 
police treat loafers, make them move on... .. There are 
always some people in slums who are useless because of 
their surroundings. When a slum is broken up such 
characters escape from their evil associations and have a 
chance to settle down where they may, and often do, become 
useful to society.” 


But the Canon is justly severe on well-meaning 
reformers who talk about “housing the same class of 
people.” We have often explained in 7he Speaker that such 
re-housing is seldom practicable. 

“Municipal building,” however, has no enthusiastic 
advocate in Canon Barnett, although he places the highest 
value on the activity of Councils. His own suggestion is 
that the municipality should provide land for private 
enterprise (which he believes to be anxious for the 
opportunity) to build upon. This he would obtain in two 
ways, with both of which we agree most heartily. 


(i) * The owners of condemned property might be given 
only such a price as would admit of the land being sold to 
builders at a rate which would allow them to build habitable 
houses ata fair profit. 

jai.) “ All vacant land within the area of the borough or 
township, and within a certain area outside its limits might 
be rated.” 


Canon Barnett quotes the L.C.C. valuer and the ex- 
Chairman of the Housing Committee in support of this 
proposal. : ; 

His last suggestion is that railways should be compelled 
to run cheap trains for suburban districts ; “and tramways 
might be much extended, or, as in America, laid down in 
anticipation of a population.” The Canon, indeed, appears 
inclined to agree with Mr. Charles Booth, who believes that 
“with improved means of communication the evils (of 
overcrowding) become capable of cure; and that without 
them other proposals would be impracticable or ineffective.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGY. 
By the Power of the Spirit of God. Eight discourses by a Yorkshire Priest, 
2s, 6d. Elliot Stock. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

Horsburgh (E. L. S.), Sa Girolano Savonarola, 3s. 6d. Methuen and Co. 

‘Arthur Laurenson, His Letters and Literary Remains. A Selection. Edited by 
Catherine Spence. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Henry Broadhurst, M.P., the Story of his Life, from a Stonemason’s Bench to 
the Treasury Bench, tgld by or with an introduction by Augustine 
Birrell, K.C., 16s. utchinson and 

The Private Life of the King, by one of His Majesty's Servants, 5s. C. Arthur 


earson. 
Morison (William), Johnston of Warriston, 1s. 6d. Oliphant, Anderson and Co. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Common (Thomas), Compiled by, Nietzsche as — Philosopher, Poet, and 
Prophet. Choice selections from his works, Grant Richards. 
The Works of George Berkeley, D.D., formerly Bishop of Cloyne, including his 
posthumous works, with preface, annotations appendices, and an account 
7 his life by Alexander Campbell Fraser, Hon. D.C.L.,Oxford. Volume L., 
Philosophical Works, 1705-1721; Volume II., Philosophical Works, 1732- 
1733; Volume III., Philosophical Works, 1734-1752; Volume IV., Miscel- 
laneous Works, 1707-1750; 24s. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 


ART. 
Royal Academy Pictures, 1go1, Part III., 1s. Cassell. 


VERSE. 
Sackville (Lady Margaret), Poems, 3s. 6d, John Lane. 
weet C.), Anni Fugaces, A Book ‘of Verse with Cambridge Interludes, 
s. 6d. John Lane. 

huis ‘(Professor Edward—.B.S.A.),- Edited--by, Fhe- Dunbar Anthology, 1401- 
1508 A.D.; The Cowper Anthology, 1775-1800 a.D., 2s. 6d. each volume. 
Henry Peco, 

ae a Alfred), Silver Linings to the Clouds of Life, 2s. 6d. Elliot 


Bridges (Guy J.), Sea Verses, 1s. Elkin Mathews. 
Mackie (Gascoigne), The Man of Kerioth, and other Poems, 5s. Grant 


Richards. 
LITERATURE. 
Translations of the Royal Society of Literature, Second Series, Volume XXII. 
Part III., 3s. Asher and Co. 


HISTORY. 
Si erm. Women and Men of the French Renaissance, 16s. A. Constable, 
and 
Rait (Robert S.), An Outline of the Relations between England and Scotland. 
300-1707, 78. 6d. Blackie and Son. 


POLITICS. 
Bleloch (W.), The New South Africa, its Value and Development, ros. William 
Heinemann. 
CLASSICS. 


#Eschylos, Tragedies and Fragments. Translated by the late E. H. Plumptre, 
D.D. In two volumes, 5s. Isbister and Co. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY. 
Wood (Walter), The Northumberland Fusiliers, 3s. 6d. Grant Richards. 
Colvile (Major-General Sir H. E.), The Work of the Ninth Division, tos. 6d. 
Edward Arnold. 


BOOKS RECEIVED (continued)— 


Hamilton (Sir Richard Vesey, G.C.B., Admiral), Edited by, Letters and Papers 
¢ Admiral of the Fleet, Sir Thomas Byam Martin, G.C.B. Navy Records 
ociety. 
Evans (W. Sanford), The Canadian Contingents and Canadian Imperialism, 6s. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 
SPORT. 
Warren (Charles R.), Edited by, Sixty Years on the Turf: The Life and Times 
of George Hodgman, 1840-1900, 21s. Grant Richards. 
Bleackley (Horace), Tales of the Stumps, Illustrated by Lucien Davis, R.I., and 
* Rip,” 3s. 6d. Ward, Lock and Co. 


REPRINTS. 

Gould (S. Baring), Cheap Jack Zita, 6d. Methuen and Co. 

Wynne (Charles Whitworth), Songs and Lyrics, 5s. Grant Richards, 

Thompson (Sir H., Bart., F.R.C.S.), Modern Cremation, Fourth Edition, 
Smith, Elder and Co. 

— a Burt), All Sorts and Conditions of Women, 2s. 6d. Elliot 

tock. 
Eliot (George), Adam Bede, in two volumes, 3s. J. M. Dent and Co. 
sp (L. T.), The Medicine Lady, 6d. Cassell. 
Ford (R. Moffat), The Motor Car Manual, Third Edition, 2s. 6d. Motor Car 

Company, Limited. 

Browning ( obert), Rabbi Ben Ezra, 2s. 6d. George Bell and Sons. 

Clark (W illiam), —— Christ. New and Revised Edition. Edinburgh : 


.and T.C 
: MISCELLANEOUS. 
Journal of the Queen Victoria Indian Memorial Fund, No. 1, April, igo1. Cal- 
cutta, 
The Lover's Reply to an Englishwoman's Love Letters. Sampson Low and Co. 
_ -% (E.), Sketches of Booksellers of Other Days, 5s. Sampson Low and 
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The Denes ul Register for the Year 1900. New Series. Longmans, Green. 

The Reformer's Year Book. The Labour Annual for 1901. Clarion Co., Limited. 
Madge's Book of Cookery and Home Management, 3s. 6d. Horace Marshall. 

FICTION. 
Gerard (E.), The Extermination of Love, 6s. William Blackwood and Sons. 
Ridge (W. Pett), London Only. A set of Common Occurrences. Hodder and 
‘Stoughton. 
— w (Surgeon-Major H. M.), The Emperor's Design, 6s. Digby, Long and 


Seodion (Mrs. Robert), The Sea of Fortune, 6s. Digby, Long and Co. 
Orient (Alix), Tangles, 6s. Digby, Leng and Co. i 
ia E.), The Maid of Maiden L ane, 6s. T. Fisher Unwin. 
Hall (S. Elizabeth), The Interloper, 3s. 6d. Francis Griffith. 
Lindsay (Mayne), The Whirligig. 6s. Ward, Lock and Co. 
Wishaw (Fred.), A Forbidden Name: A Story of the Court of Catherine the 
Great, 6s. Chatto and Windus. 
Prior (James), Forest Folk, 6s. William Heinemann. 
Harrod (Frances), Frances Forbes Robertson, The Hidden Model, 6s. William 
, Heinemann, 
Shiel (M.. P.), The Lord of the Sea, 6s. Grant Richards. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

sritannia, May, 6d. P. 5, King and Son. 

La Revue de Paris, 15 Mai, fes. 2.50. T. Fisher Unwin. 
Literary Era, May, ro cents. _Philade —* Henry T. Coates and Co. 
Magazine of Art, jur ne, 1s. 4d. Cassi 
North American Review, May, 2s. 6d. Ww illiam Heinemann. 
Nuova Autologia, 16 Maggio. Roma. 
Public School Magazine, May, 6d. A. and C. Black. 
Review of Reviews, May, 6¢. Horace Marshall. 








ORE GALLERY. — GRAND EXHIBITION of JAN TEN KATE'’S 
famous ser ™ ‘War Against War,” *‘ The Guard May Die, But Never 
Surrender,” USTAVE SDORE'S wonderful works, &e. 35, New Bond 
Street, W. 10 1 ag 6 1s, 





THEATRE. 


L YCEUM. CORIOLANUS. 
MATINEE, TO-DAY (Saturday), at 2. 

HENRY IRVING. | Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
ROBESPIERRE, weigr 4 Evening next and Evenings, May 28, 

30, 31, June 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
MATINEES, May 29, June 1, 8. 
WATERLOO and THE BELLS, Evening of May 29. 
__Box-oflice (Mr. C. W. Mackay) open to till 10. 


TO BE LET. 
COMMITTEE ROOM, in central situation, for 
the occasional meeting of a small society. Terms 
£1 1s. for two hours.—Apply to Mr. HUMPHREYS, 
4, Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, W.C. 








Cash Discount 


r Catalogues 
3d. in 1s. 


post-free, 
THE " 


LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 


53, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
The Largest Selection in London of Oxford and other Bibles, Prayer Books, &c. 
Also 5,000 BIBLES at Half-Price. 
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